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GINGER WINE 
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re Pride of the 
Wect Gountrie 


Superiority of cooking is 
obtained with Ivelcon. It 
is invaluable in the kitchen. 
Its compact form and simple 

_ preparation add to its popu- 
larity. It makes delicious 
gravy soup, and its excellent . 
flavour of prime beef and . 
fresh garden vegetables is 
unsurpassed by any other 
béef preparation. 
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The Cheese that is served 
at the Doctor’s own table. 


Physicians have been trying for yearstoimpress upon 
the public the fact that the choice of the cheese that 
is eaten is more important than the choice of meats. 
Different cheeses represent different bacilli, different 
influences for health, or against health. 
Doctors prefer St. Ivel Lactic Cheese because it is 
proved by the strictest standards to be 
Scientifically Correct. 
It is Velicfous, It tempts appetite, Tt stimulates ap 
petite for other fool Itis Hi ested more vastly thon 
any other cheese. ft stimul 
food. Lt climinates the poisons set up by other foods, 
{t combats all iutences within the system inimical 
te health. The whole of its Leneficial influence ts 
alserbed by the system. It contains ORGANIC 
PHOSPHATES, the elements which cuable the body 
te rebuild itself and to withstand the wear of work, 
weuriness and worry. By ensuring this acbuilding it 
puts off the effect of timeandage, And it is PURE, 
You care as much for your health as the doctor cares for his. Make St. Ivel 
Lactic Cheese a part of every meal you eat. Tell your grocer to-day to 
deliver every morning a 
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5 GHEESE 
‘) LAC TIS: 


63d. each from Grocers and Dairyinen every where, ST. ELTTD. YEOVIL, 
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(SODAS Sk PO a St 


There is sufticicnt in one 
cube to make nearly half 
a pint of delicious, invigor- 
ating soup. | 


IVELCON 


Packed in blue enamelled boxes, 6 cubes 
Gd., 12 cubes 1 -, 50 cubes 3 6, all Groceys 
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ST. IVEL LTD. YECVIL. 
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350 RICH FUR 


Over 60 inches long 


A Pleasant Way to Health |/™ ee 
No special diet—no drugs-—no loss of time—just a glass 3 a 
of sparkling, refreshing, purifying 


This well-_ 
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92 LP mag ‘ y ently stimulates and when writing to 
BREAKFAST Ay ge vy ( 4 ‘an ‘eer: the body’s advertisers please mention ** P, W.?* 
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filter. 
With this important organ 
working properly the bload 
becomes pure, the nerves nor- 
mal, the impovcrished tissucs 
restored. Sound, refreshing sleep, 


Sas > a clear brain, a hearty appetite and a 
Nae We? good digestion arc surc to follow. * 
natural NO 4 Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ never causes griping or t 
wa weakening cffects. The safest and best tonic e 
y e and digestive regulator. FITNESS — 

Tn men of ne Whys not write for my free Rook, 

Prepared only by J. C. ENO Ltd.,‘ Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E. Re ere ASE SRL 

enfe Pa magnetism, 0: 

. P ie é 2 tau na me pital vauare cin Sipation: 

Sold by Chemists and Stores Everywhere. eet a8 teatimou ie 
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THE-TIN-YOU CON-TIN- UE. 


Fry: 


‘“‘Of Unsurpassed 
Flavour.”’ 
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Gocoa. 
per Ib. tin. 


(The Yellow and Red Label.) “THE HIGHEST GOCOA VALUE OBTAINABLE.” 


NWO COUPONS-FULL VALUE IN THE COCOA. 
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£1,000 
FOOTBALL PRIZE 


No Goals. 
No Entry Fee. 


(See page 708.) 
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ONLY HUMAN. 

Tae pianist engaged to play at a ‘* smoker ” 
which was held recently, played by ear, and was 
famed,for his accompaniments to songs of all kinds. 
He maintained his reputation until a young fellow 
was called upon to favour the company with o 
comic song. The would-be comedian had a very 
tuneless voice, and, being nervous, forgot some of 
the words. 

The result was he gave the first verse in three 


Bi! 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 4, 


) O10 INTEREST} 
To ELEVATE ,TO AMUSE. 


HE WAS ANNOYED. 

“Tis is so sudden!” 

As he heard the girl speak these words, the 
astonished young man rose to his fect in bewilder- 
ment. 

“Sudden!” he repeated, “did I hear aright ? 
More than two years ago, I believe it was, that I 
first met you. For several months after that I 
only saw you occasionally ; then gradually, very 
gradually, I increased my visits. It took six 
months to get on a formal calling basis; it took 


1913. 


One Penny. 


A CAREFUL OLD THING. 

“Or course,” said the lady to the druggist, “it 
may be perfectly harmless, just as you say; but 
then, you know, there has been so much exposure 
of patent medicines and such goods that I-——" 

“My dear madam,” interrupted the druggist, 
“T beg to assure you in the strongest terms that 
you need not apprehend any ——” 

“T know; but I read in one magazine where 


“B 
six months more to be a regular visitor ; six months 
more to call you by your Christian name ; and it is 
only during the last few months that I have: 
ventured, with many misgivings, even to hold your ; 
hand. And now, after all this gradual develop- \ 
ment of my love, you tell me that my declaration 
| ig so sudden. Do you call this sudden ?” 
“I do indeed,” she replied calmly. 
“ But for what reason ?” 7 y : 
The young lady replicd with some degree of | lots of people had acquired the drink and drug ‘ 
different keys, and when he broke down at the | hauteur: habits through using such remedies, and , 
chorus he had the check to blame the pianist,| “Simply this,” she replied. ‘I hardly imagined “Tmpossible in this case. Why, you can sce for 
saying : . you mee dare to speak to me like this for another | Yourself that—- a 
“You're putting me off. If you can't play better | two years at least, considering your present salary.” “Will you give me your word of honour that 
than that I'll sing without the piano.” . it contains no alcohol ?” 
“ You'll have to,” replied the aaar sarcastically. ‘ ae Pe a8 : oe it,” answered the druggist. 
“TI can't accompany a stump speech.” “Then Tl take it.” 
—se— And then the druggist wrapped up the corn 
Jack : “ Once more, Molly, will i marry me ? ; SOME GOOD THINGS plaster for her. 
Molly: ‘‘ For the twelfth time this hour, 1 te 
you I will not.” ° IN THIS NUMBER. : “Tye first day out was perfectly lovely,” said 
pia see py 1 A oe pore knots an hour the young lady just back from abroad. a 
is not ba or a little craft like you.” “Phe sea was as smooth as glass, and it was ea 
1 9 ooo PRIZE simply gorgeous. But the second gy wastougk— -— 
TO LET. For and-—er—decidedly disgorgeous.”” 
Mr. X. is a respectable gentleman who, though 
he has been married several years, has not yet lost Football Forecasis. TOO WISE TO MARRY. 
his admiration for a pretty girl. Having occasion | eee A ramovs spinster, known throughout the 
to remove from his present abode, he was recently | “HER DOOMED MARRIAGE.” New short country for her character, was entertaining a num- 
looking for a suitable house, and discovered one | Serial starts. ber of little girls from a charitable institution. 
to let in a quiet street. Upon tinging the bell a | 100 Readers Invited to Witness the English After the luncheon the children were shown through 
very piquant and lovely Irish girl came to the door, | Cup Final at Our Expense. the jlace, in order that they might enjoy the many 
looking quite charming in her black dress and 30 Scottish Readers to be brought from beautiful things it contains. 
mob Caps + any part of Scotland to London to | = This,” said the spinster, indicating a statuc, 
a sh - house to let ?” asked X. view the International match, Scotland v. is ee ‘4 - na 
oe ‘ “Was Minerv arried 2?’ asked one of the 
ii Are you to be let with it?’ he said with a England, at Chelsen | sean nae ae = 
and smile. “No, my child,” said the spinster with a smile 
“No, sir,” answered the maid very demurely, |# “ MIDDLES” STILL BOOMING: « Minerva was the goddess sf asindoma? ; 
“Tam to be let—alone ! ” Prizes of £100, £60, £40. £20, £10, £5, 
A BIT ROUGH. ee NOT GETTING HIS MONEY'S WORTH. | 
a workmen differed recently, and retired, Of ys” © ek eveerae tga Hullo! eres a 
along with some mates, to have it out in a quict gS ON SE cs . ss 
ol with their fists. RAPID PROGRESS. Head ones . 3 | pla seni nen it 
One of them, who was getting the worst of it, | ‘Tue newly-married man as newly-married men Past, CWO: O-clogk, ANG We i f feces OF eer te 
co. came home from his oftice happy. He was whether you was coming back here or going fv 
erected, as newly-married men are greeted, with 
a kiss, and this, in the fashion of his kind, he 
returned with an interest which any court in the 
land would declare to be usurious. 
“Of course we shall go out to dinner darling,” 
he remarked. 
“Wes, dearest,” replied (he happy young woman. 
“ But one of these days we shall have a dinner — 
here, darling, shall we not, of your own cooking ?” — 
at lash wratestod that hivad was not fighting The hride looked upisene eves ae eoulilence 
at proteste at his adversary was 1 that inspired half a dozen mere <isses,  ‘ 2 dies er en eT eee ee Dict 
fairly. i course, deat she replied. “I am getting along sleep in the mgs the hother footmen thought thes 
“Wasn't it to Le a fair stand-up fight?” be | ¢mously with my cooking lessons.” might go a aoe encaay Mise Mine 
asked. “ And it will be such a change,” he continued, Sir Gett hae ane howent Maes thi ie 
“Cortainly,” said his mates. “from the monctonous fare of the restaurants to bed, did thcy? A_ pretty state of thing-, & 


“ Well, then, how can he expect me to stand up 
and fight if he keeps knockin’ me down all the 
time?” 


Mercuast ({o clerk): ‘This won’t do. Every 
time you sce a ‘6’ you call ita ‘2.’ What is the 
matter with you—near-sighted ? ” 

Clerk: “No, sir; it’s a matter of habit. 
to work in a ladies’ shoe shop.” 


I used 


Money, Watches, Stylo Pens, Penknives, Sealing- 


when we can enjoy home covking—the werk of 
your own dear hands! ” here were more kisses. 

“ Ah,” said she, “ it will, indeed!” 

“ Did you take a couking lesson to-day, darling ?”” 
he asked. 

“ Yes, dearest.” 

“ And what did you learn to-day 2?” 

There was pride in her tone as she replied, “ To- 
day, dearest, I learnt how to beil water.” 


indeed! So that if fd happened to have brougi:t 
home a friend, there’d ‘a only keen you four tu 
let us hin, hay!” 
ss 

“Wuy docs Brown go around so shabbily 
dressed 2? Is he hard up?” 

“No, he’s very pros; vous. But he can't get 
a tailor in town tu measure him. He's too 
ticklish.” 


wax Sets, and Blue Bird Brooches offerct in this week's footlines. 


T HAVE turned out plenty of history in my 
twelve months of existence, but the many sensa- 
tions I have produced give me chief claim to the 
interest of posterity. I was born in the prophetic 
shadows of the strike, which, two months after, 
developed into one of the greatest industrial 
disasters of modern times. 

No sooner had the scnsation of this calamity 
abated when the world was staggered by the 
foundering of the Titanic, when hundreds of souls 
were hurled to cternity amidst seenes of inde- 
scribable horror. 

Nothing seemed to go right in the earlier portion 
of my existence. Even the boat race ended in a 
fiasco, the Cambridge crew sinking in the rough 
water off Hammersmith Bridge, and Oxford 
nk to retire from the race with a swamped 

oat. 

Then disasters came thick and fast. 

Aviation lost one of its finest exponents in Graham 
Gilmour, who fel] to his death from a height of 
six hundred feet whilet flying over Richmond 
Park in a racing monoplane. 


& Dreadful Mine Disaster. 


The French Navy lost twenty-six sailors in a 
submarine mishap off Cherbourg. 

Agricultural districts in the north of England 
were panic stricken by an extraordinary outbreak 
of foot and mouth disease, and thousands of cattle 
were destroyed all over the country. 

Nearly a hundred lives were lost in Cadeby 
Colliery disaster during the visit of the King and 
Queen. 

Yes, I’ve indeed been a year of disaster. 

To turn to brighter events, the world of sport 
has provided England with several triumphs. 
By beating Arnst in his seulling match on the 
Thames, Barry regained the sculling championship 
for this country. 

The Leander rowing eight in the Olympic Games 
also carried Britain's colours to victory against 
a = a the | triage exiar cricket pti 

_England easily _prow~*Ler superiority over Sout 
_ ue rt Australia. - J 

But posterity will always remember me, if only 
for the strides that have been made in the 
conquest of the air. The Government of 
this country for practically the first time have 
taken an active part in the encouragement of an 
acrial fleet of aeroplanes for the Army and Navy. 


Norwich Under Water. 


The event of the year in aviation was the Army 
acroplane trials on Salisbury Plain, which resulted 
in a huge British triumph, Cody, the naturalised 
Britisher, carrying off the two biggest awards with 
a British-built biplane. 

A strange run of disaster also marks the closing 
months of my life. Tie floods in the Norwich 
district, which in a few days transformed the city 
into a miniature Venice, will always be associated 
with my year. And then the Dittomtrain disaster, 
in which sixty-five persons were killed and injured, 
proved ore of the worst railway disasters for 
several years. 

The event of my life, however, was the long, 
long threatened war in the Balkans, which it was 
predicted would set all Europe ablaze. Fortu- 

| nately the fearcd European war was averted. 


KEEPS RATS AWAY. 

You may hare noticcd that many old barns have a 
small round kole just below the angle of the gable. 
; _ This hole 
serves the very 
useful purpose 
of allowing the 
entrance of 
owls. These 
birds live chiefly 
on the rats 
and mice which 
do so much 
damage tograin 
and other con- 
tents of the 
barn, so the 
farmcr is glad 
when an owl 
builds her nest in his barn as it means the clearing 
out of rats and mice. In our sketch the hole has been 

enlarged for the sake of clearness. 


A | ae ee 
I'VE BEEN A BAD YEAR. 


| little wooden 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


TOO MUCH GAS. 
A veErY doleful case, alas— 
He hoped to ’scape from pain 
And so he took some laughing gas, 
But never smiled again, 


SonGcs 
AND THEIR 


SINGER 


— or , q. 
THE STORIES OF FAMOUS MELODIES. $) 
“WON'T YOU COME HOME, 
BILL BAYLEY ?” 

“ Won't You Come Home, Bill Bayley ?”” came 
from America, and its coming was the means of 
increasing its English singer’s salary forty-fuld ! 

Miss Victoria Monks first sang the song whose 
title was destined to become one of the most 
popular catch words of the past decade, on this side 
of the world. 

Before she startcd imploring “ Bill Bayley ” to 
come home Miss Monks was almost unknown; 
engagements were not too casy to get, and 
at eg she was struggling for a place in the 
imelight. 

Five pounds a week was the salary she drew for 
singing “* Bill Bayley” at first, and she was with 
the old Mohawk Minstrels when she was discovered 
by an enterprising and astute music-hall agent. 

He promptly made her an offer for the halls, 
which she as promptly accepted; two shows a 
night for ten wecks at fiye pounds a weck. 

Ignoring matinées, it will thus be seon that the 
carly days of one of the most sung songs of recent 
years cost the music halls exactly eight shillings 
and fourpence a time! 

But although Victoria Monks had by no manner 
of means the best of that ten-week bargain, she 
got her reward in the end. “ Bill Bayley ” made 
her, and from a modest five pounds her salary rose 
and rose, until now she can command forty times 
as much—two hundred pounds a weck. It is only 
once in a lifetime that such luck in the shape of a 


song comes to a singer. 
(Next Week: ‘‘ My Old Dutch.*’) 


Fr-lure Fars 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 


this feature. 


We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped, addyesscd envelope is inclosed, 


IF YOUR BRACES BREAK. 
Wacw a strap of your braces breaks, don’t throw the 
are fitted with 


braces away as 
@ 
a patent fastener 


uscless, 
Go to your 

nearest outfitter’s 

and purchase 

similar to a 

glove fastener, 

can be easily 

fixed on to your 

braces. 


for a penny 
a lIcather strap 
as shown in tho 
illustration. 
These straps 


FOR SHARPENING CHISELS. 
CARPENTERS and othcrs who find the cutting cdge 
of their chisels become bevelled in sharpening should 
Ld ala 
evice. 


Make a 


frame to fit 
over yous 
oil-stone, A, 
as shown in 
the illus- 
tration. 


frame is 
made at the 


Well, two things. 
four children, so some cf it I shall spend on having 


£10, and there are prizes of £5, 10s., and 5s. 


WEEK ENDING 
Jan. 4, 1913. 


A SCENE-SHIFTER WINS £60. 


A Worker at the London Coliseum Tells Mr, P. 
Doubleyou How He was Successful in “ Middles” 
Contest No. 42. 

‘“*T am sorry,” said Mrs. Styles, “‘ but my husband 
is out. He is a scene-shifter at the Coliseum, 
where you can catch him between one and two 
o’clock most days.” 

Accordingly I left 20 Twilley Street, Garratt 
Lane, Wandsworth, and hurried back to the city. 
At 1.30 I was shaking hands with Mr. C. W. Styles, 
who was naturally overjoyed to hear of his good 
fortune. ‘ 

‘** Yes,” he said in reply to my first question, 
“ it’s the very first prize I have had from Pearson's 
Weekly, and I hope it won't be the last. 

“‘ Although I have thought out ‘ Middles ’ every 
week since they began I have not always sent. them 
in. When they first started I sent in regularly 
for the first couple of months, but I did not get 
anything, and in a moment of disappointment 
I decided to give them a rest. 

‘“* The habit of ‘ Middling ’ was too strong, how- 
ever, and I continued to think them out. Among 
those I jotted down and did not send in was 
‘Museums—Excursionists’ Shelters.’ You can 
imagine how I kicked myself when I found that it 
had taken the first prize. 

How the £60 ‘‘Middie’’ Was Made. 

“* After that I determined to peg away each week 
till I got the money, disappointment or no disap- 
pointment. I never send in the first thing I think 
of, but think it over in cvery possible way, and see 
how I can improve it. 

“The one that brought me £60 came _ like 
this. ‘House on fire ’ suggested to me ‘ House 
warming,’ and I got the ‘ Middle ’ ‘ Owner’s housc- 
warming extended.’ ‘The next day I improved 
on it by making it ‘Occupicrs’ housewarming 
extended.’ 

* The final improvement nearly cost me a nasty 
accident. I was crossing the road and I suddenly 
thought of the word ‘overdone’ instead of ‘ ex- 
tended,’ making the ‘ Middle’ ‘ Occupicrs’ house- 
warming overdone.” Luckily the ‘Tnxi-driver 
sounded his horn just in time or perhaps you 
would not have been congratulating me row. 

“As a matter of fact I think out most of my 
‘Middles’ in odd half hcurs while going home or 
having my lunch. 

“What am I ging to do with the money? 
First of all, I am married with 


an extra jolly Christmas, thanks to Pearscn’s Weekly. 
“Secondly, I have had an idea in my head upon 


which I have been working for scme time. I 
shall want some moncy, however, to make it 


workable, so I reckon the £60 will go a lorg way 
towards helping me in my pet—ard for the 
moment—private ambition. If my idea ecmes 


out all right, I shall never forget that Pearson's 


Weekly helped me on the way with it.” ‘ 

As this is our New Year's number. make o 
resolution to win one of our big prizes. This week 
the first prize is £100, the second prizc 160, the 
third prize £40, the fourth prize £20, the fifth prize 


GUARDS CYCLE RACERS. 

Wuews a racing cyclist is speeding behind a hugo 
pacing motor-cycle, there is always a danger of the 
man behind running into the man in front. But by 
the clever device here shown, the racing cyclist can 


tide as close as he likes to his paccr without fear 
of a spill. 

Fixed behind the pers machine is a long wooden 
cylinder, so fixed ¢ it revolves at the slightest 


same angle as the cutting cdge of your chisel, and the | touch. Should the front wheel of the cylist touch this 


chisel held firm] 
ing. 


Tell me the most interesting thing that has happened to yow in 1912. 


on to it during the proccss of 
; Sharpening, there is no fear of the edge bevelli 


Wot nore than 50 words, 


bar the cylinder revolves and thus prevents what 
would otherwise be a nasty smash, 
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Atmosr the | 
first person Dar. 
ing spoke to 


when he got back 

to the Connaught 

Bs after his short 

; Clgistmas leave 

was chief petty officer Jim Sims. Like Daring, Sims 


had spent a gr 
done somcthing . 
his family; he had discovered the existence of an 


amazing plot against the safety, even the life, perhaps, 
of no rs a peraiia than his Majesty's First Lord of 
the Admiralty. . . 
“Beg pardon, sir,” he said quictly to Daring, 
after they had exchanged greetings and a few gencral 


remarks, “ but I should like to speak to you about | the Nonpareil. 


something, if I may, sir.” 

‘Come to my cabin,” said Daring at once. “Well, 
what is it this time, eh? More spics or bombs or 
what?” 

Sims smiled and shook his head. 

“No, cir, not this time. As a matter of fact, I 
can't make out what the game is, but there's 
something up, I’m sure.” 

*Go on,” said Daring. —— 

“Well, sit, it’s this way. My boy Bob is night 
electrician at the Hotel Nonpareil.” 

“The Nonpareil?” Daring broke in. “Why, 
that's whero we'ro holding the Naval Ball on New 
Year's Eve.” 


t time of the festival ashore, and he had | of 
more than just holiday make with | desperate body of ruffians lay before him. 


CASE OF LIGHTS OUT. 


masters, resplendent in full dress, composed the great 
assembly which thronged the ballroom, the corridors, 
the stairs of the Hotcl Nonpareil. 

Licutcnant Daring arrived at the hotel shortly 
after nine o'clock. Outwardly, ho was in the best of 
spirits and scemingly without a care in the world, 
but in reality he knew ipa the evening was to be one 
of grave peril for him and others, and that the defeating 
the devilish machinations of a  dctermined, 


He had discovered much, although not all, since 
Sims had confided in him three days ago. ‘The humour 
—if thero were any “humour” in it-—of Mr. 
“North's ” proposed practical joke lay in the fact that 
it would not be a joke at all. 

* Nerth "—as his called himself—was staying at 
Exactly how many confederates he 
had Dating could not determine, but he suspected 
that the number was three—two men and a woman, 
a ravishingly attractive creature, posing as a widow 
under the name of Mrs. Clifford. By some means 
Mrs. Clifford had contrived to get an invitation to the 
ball—and by some means Daring determined to get 
an introduction to her. She might possibly unwittingly 
supply him with information on scvcral points. 

He knew that the hotel's clectric current was to be 
cut off during the evening—when, precisely he did not 
know ; he knew that ‘‘ North * had some sceret political 
connection with a foreign and not a very friendly 
Power, and he was inclined to believe that the First 
Lord of the Admiralty was menaced in some way ; 


“ Exactly, sir, and that’s one of the reasons why I] and he know that ‘“ North's” chauffeur was under 
don’t altogether like the sound of what Bob happencd | orders to be ready with his car directly the light 


to mention te me by chance in the course of conver- 
sation yesterday. . 
“Tt scems, sir, that some gentleman—Bob describes 
him as some sort of foreign gentleman, what nationality 
he can't be certain—gout into conversation with him 


went out. Bob Sims had discovered that in a round- 
about manner. 

That was as much as he had been alle to find out. 
But, despite the risks ho would be taking in doing 
so, Daring was dcicrmined to tackle the affair on his 


the uther day and told him some yarn about playing | own responsibility and in his own way. 


a practical joke at the Ball. The genticman told him 
not to mention the matter toa soul, but Bob's evidently 
got a bit nervous about the business on thinking it 
uver and he mentioned it to me. I told 
him to say nothing more till I'd consulted 
you, sir.” 

“Good!” said Daring. “ Well, what 
sort of practical joke, Jim? Go on; tell 
me all you know.” 

“A iather silly or else serious one, to 
my inind, sir. The gentleman and his 
friends want suddenly to cut off all the 
electric light in the hotel during the even- 
ing. According to one who spoke to Bob, 
it’s to be done for a bet, and the idea is 
to make it look as if Bob had becn 
attacked at ois post. Anyhow, they want 
him to let ’en gag him and truss him up in 
acorner. Thcy’re going to give him 
twenty potads and an assurance that he 
won't get nto trouble with the management. 
It scems a rum sort of joke to me, sir.” 

“And to me,” assented Daring. “ Has 
ho agreed yet?” 

“Not yet, sir. He told the gentleman 
he didn't much like the notion, but he’d 
think it over and say one way or the othes 
by this evening. He's got to ring up a 
cerlain number on the t¢lephone and ask 
for Mr North.” 

Daring got up and walked about in 
silence for some seconds, Then: 

“Well, we’ve got threo whole days to 
investigate #,” he said. ‘ You'd bettes 
communicato with your son, Sims, get the 
telephone number from him, tell him to 
keep his head shut tight about the 
business, and to agree to what Mr. North 
Waits. 

“Agree to it, sir 2.” asked Sims in 
surprise. 

“ Yes,” said Daring; “ he must do that. 
If we know that they mean to plunge the 
hotel into Carkness we may be ablo to see light in 
other directions. Tell Eub to take iheie money,” he 
added, with a laugh. 

“T seo what you mean, sir,” said Sins, with a grin, 

* * * 


As the 


It was New Year’s Eve, the night of the great Naval | 
Ball, to which all the officers of the Navy able to be 
present and a large number of distinguished officials 
and their womenfolk had been invited. | 


Beautiful women, superbly gowned and bejewelled, 
high mavitime authorities and dignitaries, their orders 
giving a splash of added brilliance to th:ir fine uniforms, 
and officers, from admirals down to assistant-pay- ' 


—For tie five most interesting postcards I will give Stylo Pens. 


assisted tie First L 


He got his introduction to Mrs. Clifford by subter- 
fuge, and asked fora dance. The woman took his card 


and initialledl number ten. There was uo hesitation in her 


— ow 


surprised foreigners were dragged out and handcuffed, During 
ord of the Adiniralty to alight from the molor-car. 


mauner as she did so; it looked as if she had specially 
kept numbcr ten open for him, 4 
Dariug a most important fact; it told him at what 
time the lights would go out. For if he were suspec ted 
by the gang thoy would naturally try to get him kept 
“safo”’ from interfering at the critical time. 

The hour pascd brilliantly and quickly, and without 
a sign of any impending untoward occurrence, and 


presently the orchesira began tu lupe up for the tenth | 


dance on the pvogramime. 


In one part c. the great crawded room the First Lord 
of the Admiralty wioud launching and jeking with a | 


Cliffurd, 


party of friends, ia another corner sat Mrs. 


\ 


lf this were so, it told , 
sergeant, 
into my office at the Admiralty as mie ate os 

Wireless mn 
Iname, ordeviny him to give up that a: mt 
yours to * North,’ j 
Without getting at my desk and the official code, you 
sce, 


Mark then “Interest.” 


Frequenters of Picture Palaces all know Lieutenant Daring. He is probably the most popular of a'l 
cinematozgraph heroes. By special arrangement we are able to narrate these new stories of his adventures. 


Adventures °F 
Lieut: Daring 


talking to her cavalier until Lieutenant Daring should 
come to her and claim his dance. 

Mrs. Clifford had seen nothing of Daring for the 
last quarter of an hour, and now sccond after scout 
passed by and there was no sign of hin. Mie m 
was about to start and she became nerverts 5 it wast: 
task to have Daring by her side at the moment the 
tenth dance began. 

With a word of apology to the man beside her, sha 
rose and looked anxiously round the room, She could 
not sce Daring anywhere. Making a : 
moved away from her corner and 


v 


dick excite, oh 


odged her way 
through the fringe of the dancers waiting for the first 
notes of the famous “ Rag-time Flapper ” two-step. 

She had got more than half-way across the flour when 


suddenly what she feared happened; without the 
slightest warning every light went swiftly out. 

The orchestra stopped playing, the dancers stopped 
dancing, and a buzz of amused conversation, 
punctuated once or twice by the high, nervous laughing 
of women, spread over tic room. 

Mrs. Clifford stood still for some moments, straining 
her ears. If Daring were in the room, he must be kept 
there. She deliberately unfastened the string of 
wonderful black pearls round her throat, dropped it 
into her corsage, and uttered a loud scream. 


“Help! Help! I’ve been robbed!” she cried. 
* Shut all the doors quickly! There's a thief in the 
room !’ 


Five minutes later, when candles had been brought, 
Mrs. Clifford was led away to her room in an apparently 
almost hysterical condition abowt her loss. 

But she was not tvo excited to hear the rumour, 
already spreading through the hotel, that there had 
been some sort of scuffle on the stairs when the lights 
went out, and that several men—no one knew who 
they were so far—had got away in a motor-car. Her 
plan for getting the door shut while the cscape was 
being made had worked splendidly. 

* * * * * 

At the moment the lights had gone out the Fir t 
Lord of the Admiralty was standing at the bottum of 
the big staircase in the Nonpareil. He had turned to 
speak to a friend, when, without the Icast varnine, 
two men had sprung upon him, pulled a heavy clotin 
over his head, svized his arms, and forced him cutsid: . 
The hotel was in utter darkness at the time, and noone 
saw them, or, if they did, paid much attentivn tu 
them. 

‘The men rushed him to a solitary motor-car wait- 
ing outside in the, by then, dark drive up to the 
hotel, pushed him inside, and, followed by a third man, 
jumped into the car and were driven rapidly away. 
The chauficur evidently had his orders sii 
advauece, for no one spoke to him, 

Swiftly they were carried through a numicr 
of quict strects towards the outskirts of the 
town. For ten minutes the car went on andl 
then it slowed down and turned in at the 
yates of a big detached house, standing back 
from the road in its own grounds, 

No sooner had it got in the drive up to the 
house than it stopped wiih a sudden jerk, 
however, and as it did so a number of police- 
mon sprang out of tho dark busties, sur- 
rounded the cat and pulled one of its 
doors open. 

The chauffeur hopped down from his + 
and watched. Hie saw three strug 
swearing, very surpriscd foreigners dr 
out and handcuffed, and then he gave a b 
to a fourth man, a youngish-looking mau 
with a rather pronounced stoop, dvesed ia 
naval uniform, 

“Tf hope they haven't hurt you. sir?” 
inquired the chauflewr. He took off his 
peaked cap as he spoke, 

Tho man whose hand he held Tooled a 
bia quickly. 

“Well Din hanved {7? he said in) amaze- 
ment. “Do never knew such a ebap as yor 
in all may life, Dating! Tlow did yuu do it? 
Pin allright, (hinks.” 

“With the help of Jim Sims, sir, Te tveen 
us we waylaid dlarvis, the chauffeur, bor- 
rowed his clothes, which Tam now weariag, 
held a gna at his head and made him teli 
exacily what his orders were, and * Norih’? 
and the others never gave me a look ora 
word when they caine ont of the Nonpare. 
They took it for granted that fo was ilacis, 
As goon as Phnew this addve s Dich y toned 
for police to be in readin...” 

“ And they took my heys,” laughed the Fist Lord; 
“inthe right-hand pocket of that worth nich’ stereos 
They hod same pian of ane of thes 


cave to the Admiral of tht 


They couldn't send tue 
How vbout the other. Daring 7° 

“Sins i. sitting euard ovee Harris, si. tad we shall 
Tord somewhere in the hoteh? 

* said the Pivet Lord; ‘carry on, sonseant.” 
Pet) 
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DARING STORY 


LIEUT. 
CONTEST RESULT. 
Many Readers Succeed in Solving the Problem. 


SELpom has a competition been more popular 
than this contest, in which I asked readers to 
solve the problem contained in the\Lieut. Daring 
story which appeared in our Christmas number. 

Many thonsands of readers sent in attempts to 
win the £10 prize, and nearly four hundred were, 
in the main, correct. Ten pounds divided between 
them comes to sixpence each, so I have decided 
to send gentleman winners a P.W. penknife, and 
lady winners a pair of scissors. 

Here is the finish of the story, and the solution 
to the mystery, as written by the author: 

“Drive like mad to the electric-power 
stativn,’’ called Daring to the taxicab driver, 
as he followed Sims into the cab. 

In four minutes they had reached the big 
dirty-looking building, whose tall chimncy 
shot up into the air like some sentinel watching 
over the whole town. 

Leaving the cab, the two men rushed inside 
the power station. 

** My dear old man, for God’s sake help me,” 
ctied Daring, bursting unceremoniously into 
the manager's office. “It’s literally life and 
death.” 

‘*Good heavens, Daring, what's up?” 
exclaimed the manager. ‘Tell me; I'll do 
anything I can.” 

In a few quick sentences Daring explained. 
His friend looked doubtful for a moment or 
two. Then he caught Daring’s full meaning. 

**Come on; follow me,” he said. ‘I may 
get into a deuce of a row, but I’lll risk it.’’ 

They flew down to where the main switch 
was, At a word from his chief the engineer 
in charge stood aside and Daring scized the 
Icver. From side to side in little jerks Daring 
nioved the switch-handle. He was Morse- 
coding, and every electric light in the town 
was twinkling forth its message of life to the 
wretched John Condor. 

“tf he ear ss. -p olectric light in the town 
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he’ll read my words,” muttered Daring as he 
worked. 

For five minutes he went on moving the 
switch handle from side to side. 

‘“‘Time’s up!’ said the manager presently. 
“ More than a quarter past six.” 

“* Just once more,” Daring. 

Once again he flashed out the message to 
John Condor, and then he let go the handle. 
It was then six-twenty. 

‘Come to my office and have a drink, old 
man,” said the manager, noting Daring’s 
pale, drawn face. 

“Well, here’s——” he began. holding up 
his glass. The telephone bell tinkled, The 
manager picked up the receiver. 

“Hullo, who? My. Condor? Here, 
Daring, you talk to him,” he said quietly, 

* * * 4 ° 


Hundreds of readers sent in remarkably 
clever solutions, which, though ingenious, were 
not correct. 

A number of clever readers said that Lieutenant 
Daring obtained some of Condor’s clothing and 
tracked the unhappy mess president by means of 
a bloodhound. ‘Though this is an ingenious solution 
it is not so as the correct one, because, firstly, 
bloodhounds are not to be found at a moment's 
notice, and, secondly, even when the trail is only half 
an hour old, the dogs find a great difficulty. in 
tracking a man through the crowded streets of a 
town where the trail has been trampled over a 
hundred times. 

Several readers suggested telepathy as a solution, 
Lieutenant Daring concentrating his whole thoughts 
on the phrase “ The cup is found,” and impressing 
it on Condor’s weak mind. But telepathy is not 
quite so casy as that. 

“Lieutenant Daring drove straight to the 
nearest church,” wrote another cute reader, “climbed 
the belfry, and, seizing the hammer of the bell, 
rapped out the following message in the Morse code, 
‘** Condor, I have got the cup.” This was plausible, 
but it was not certain that Condor would hear the 
bell over the roar of the traffic. 

“Daring Morse-coded the message ‘ All’s well,’ 
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on the taxi horn all through the town,” was anot) cr 
good, but by no means certain solution. “ Us.) 
the Susser's searchlight,” ‘‘Used the = stea:, 
whistle of a factory,” ‘“‘Used the Susse.’s 
fog siren,” were other solutions that were in:- 
possible because of their uncertainty, 


RESULT OF ‘CHRISTMAS STOCKING” 
CONTEST. 


THE following boye and girle eent in the best attemp:s it 
colouring the first white page of our Christmas Numbe:, « ; 
they have been awarded accordingly the oue hundiel p, -.: 
“ stockings,” containing toye and ewects : lee 
de; Awe. 
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Finchley; Murdoch, A. R., Suctticston, Glasgow; North, 
ath, Birmingham; Oliver, Leonard, Hanley; Ord 
Battlefield, Newcastie-on-Tyne iercy, | esl 
E.; Price, John A,, R 4 Bey: 
West Bromwich; Procter. Ahce, Purtwoo : 
Kitty, Shepherds Bush; Rawkiva, Ror, herds Bush 
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CONVICTS CURED BY COMFORTS. 


ities of » prison in the Isle of Wight have endeavoured for nearly a year to reform their worst criminals by being kind to them. The 
experiment ecently ended in a mutiny, which shows that greater kindnesses are necessary. Our cartoonist suggests a few. 
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TOGS, JEAMES, AS 1 
SHALL BE ON THE, 
\._ MOORS TO-DAY. 


A VALET TO ATTEND TO THE 
PRISONERS, MIGHT BE 
APPRECIATED 
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SUNDAY OUTINGS WOULD 
{RELIEVE THE MONOTONY 
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AND TO SAVE FATIGUE TO THOSE 
WORKING OUT OF DOORS, SUITABLE 
CONVEYANCES SHOULD BE USED } 


{WHILST PET ANIMALS J 
MIGHT HAVE A REFINING INFLUENCE. 
|ON THE MOST HARDENED OFFENDER 


This week a new short serial starts on page 705, entitled “ Her Doomed Marriage.’ 
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The Story of a Father’s 
Cruel Plot. 


} 
CHAPTER I. ; : , 
A Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing. Sa Elizabeth, if I could get it that 
: bled doctor was speaking slowly and ‘And Basil's faco as he uttered the 
« gravely. last words was not pleasant. to look 
“There is no hope. An hour at the upon, Anger, hatred bitin envy dis- 
longest must see the end.” figured it ; for an instant the black and 
¢ did not speak unkindly, but merely as ruthless soul of the man looked out of 
one who stated an uncontrovertible fact. the cyes he raised to those of his wife 
The woman—she was young and very lovely and Ora gave a little cry. , 
_-who was standin ide the dying man “Don't, don't!” she said breath- 
: ong ue, ei ieee cyes of entrcaty into lessly. ‘Basil, you've no idea how 
: the doctor’s ti ace. ate 
ss “When he dies I shall be all alone,” she said al bok, enenghs #9. se 
. piteously. “He’s the only person in the He laughed grimly. 
; world who cares for me., Can’t—can't you “J wish,” he said, “ that Elizabeth 
. save him, doctor? Is thero nothing that can were as casiiv frightened as you arte; 
‘ be donc for him ? If—if other advice is needed, leven , say3 the same. We want rou to come to us at once, T'd soon have her in hand then!” ‘ 
. ask my cousin, Ora Powcrley, for the moncy-—if-—--” | my dear ; you oughtn’t to be here alone.” 
The doctor, already at the door, shook his head. Elizabeth had at last succeded in drawing away her CHAPTER II. 
: af mething in the world could save him,” he said, not | hand from Powerley ; she moved towards the door of Her Employer’s Son. 
: unkindly, for the faco raised to his was beautiful. the inner room ; her cousin followed her. Instantly Tne funcral was over; it was night, and Elizabeth 
. “ Believe me, my dear young lady, I have done my | Elizabeth turned upon him. She had biz, densely | was alone in the attic where for so long she had 
best. No one could have done more. dark cyes, and a cloud of auburn hair. Her skin was devotedly nursed her father. Now, in the dusk sho 
With that he escaped ;,he was a busy man, and he as white and clear as privet flowers. paced up and down thinking of the past and of tho 
: had already spent more time than he could spare with “Living, my father was wronged by vou!” she | future that lay before her. Sinco her father’s death 
, 8 Georgo Cawton, once a prosperous dancing-mastet in | said, ‘' Dead, you shall not see him! Go away and | she had not been back to work, but on the morrow she 
t the great manufacturing town of Forchcsham, now | leave me, please! I've tried to be just to vou, but | must take up again the burden of striving for her 
¥ brought to poverty, and dying through drink. before he died my father spoke to me ; he told me that | livelihood. 7 
. His daug ter had of late supported him ; sho was | you and—and Ora had robbed him, that the invention And now that there was no one for whom to work 
" a typist in the firm of Alston Blane & Son, tho great that shonld have made him rich you stole. He made | she was alone ; she would be alone for ever ! 
cotton merchants. Upon her small salary Cawton | me promise that I would have nothing to do with you ; The opening of the door made her start. Who 
and she had lived, the doctor knew what her life had | I mean to keep that promicze !”’ could be intruding upon her? she wondered, Surely 
: been and his respect for her courage was great. ‘There She opencd the door and went into the room beyond. | not Basil Powerley after her rebuff to him on the day 
rl were the makings of a heroine in that slim, fragilo | Powerley caught sight of a rigid, shected figure upon ° 


of her father’s death. Too late she wished she had 

: locked the door as she turned 
to look haughtily at anyono 
- who dared to invade hee 


creature. She was very desolate, for, dreading lest | tho low bed, and he shuddered. Elizabeth gave him 
her father’s drunken habits should become known, she | one glance and then closed and locked the door. To 
had avoided making friends with any of the other girl | remain Powerley knew was uscless ; slowly he went 
clerks at Blane & Son's. downstairs. He was glad when he had left the honse 
Only the manager—big. kind-hearted Mr, Shenley— | and squalid Barton's Lane, glad when he was in the 
had almost insisted on extending to her the paternal | train that took him to the smart new suburb where he 
interest that he gave to all the voung women whom | lived. 
Messrs. Blane employed. From him Elizabeth had At the doov of their rather flashy and tawdry- 
found it impossible to keep her trouble concealed, but | looking house RBasil’s wife, Ora, awaited him. There 
he was co gentle, so tactful, that che could not regret it. | was a faint likeness in colouring to Elizabeth Cawton, 
It was on a stiflingly hot evening that Cawton had | but Ora had coarsely cut features and cold, pale eycs. 
died. Barton’s Lane, as the narrow street was called | She looked as though she feared no onc; but as a 
where ho and his daughter lived, was crowded, its | matter of fact she was secretly afraid of her husband. 
| erage had flocked out of doors, hoping for a | She knew him to be without remor-c, to be almost 
veath of air. Frowsy women, slouching, sullen-eyed savagely bent on his own way, indifferent to all who 
men, and screaming children impeded the doctor's stood in his path, an: sometimes she wondered if he 
path, As he walke along as quickly as he could, a | found her an obstacle if he would hes:tate to sweep 
young man Stoo him—a young man with a dark, | ber asile. 
clever face and light eyes set tuo close together. “Well,” she said as Basil came up the pathway, 
“T was hoping to catch you at the Cawtons’, Dr. | “and how is the old man?” 
Hilton,” he said. ‘‘ How is the poor fcllow to-night ?” “ Dead,” said Basil coolly ; “and Elizabeth is as 
“Oh, it’s you, is it, Powerley 2?” said the doctor bitter against us as he was, She won't have anything 
rather ungraciously. “ Cawton's dying. Nothing | to do with us, Ora ; sho was quite dramatic and almost 
moro to be dono for him. His gg girl's alone, and | cursed mo from her door. As to my getting into the 
7 it’s a shame that she should be. Why isn’t your | place and looking through the old man’s papers, why, 
wife with her? I know thero’s been some quarrel, | there doesn’t scem the ghost of a chance. onl—one 
but surely at such a time all such things aro for- | never knows. If only, when you stole those papers 
gotten.” concerning the formula of the ‘patent, you hadn't left 
“Mr. Cawton won't have me or my wife inside his | the most important one behind, Ora. You were & 
doors,” Powerley replied. “I was on my way to | clumsy thief, for you let your uncle find you out.” 
inquire after him, though, for as the husband of her Ora’s pale eyes darkened. The memory of old 
cousin Ora I ought to look after Elizabeth. I wish | Cawton’s fury hen he had charged her with the theft 
you good evening, doctor ade of those precious papers was not pleasant. ‘The 
He nodded gaily and went on, threading his way | discovery of this almost miraculous method of turning 
through various 0 stacles in his path until he reached | cotton into silk, such sitk as should devcive all experts, 
the big, ill-kept house where the Cawtons occupied had been the ono absorLing intere-t in George Cawton's 
two rooms. life. Me had worked at it in his leisure ; it was, when 
With easy, a steps Powerley raced up the | drink had not clouded his brain, his idol ; and he had 
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fica Fo risshet 
off to see you. Lsay ~ i" 
Ora Powerley. pleasant tones were tinged with 
coneern—* I haven't frightened 
you, have 12? You know who Iam?” 

“Of course I know who yeu are,” Elizabeth said, 
trying to speak steadily, ‘ Mr. William — Mr. Blane’s 
son. My—my employer!” 

The young inan almost laughed, but the thought of 
what had lain there in silent majesty so short a time 
ago checked him. He took Elizabeth's hands in his. 

“ T want to talk to yeu,” nt said, “ that’s why T camo 
here at this hour. Do you know what tho time is? 
Past ten. I was dining out, Elizabeth, and I met Dr. 
Hilton there, and—and he told me what had happencd. 
I didn’t even know that your father was ill, Hilton 
seemed to think that my father and I ou-ht to look 
after you ; and he was quite right. An aw fully decent 
sort, Hilton, you know. Ididn't say anythiny to him ; 
but when I could I just made an excuse to ny hostess 
and I rushed off here. Elizabeth, you don't focl that 
I'm intruding, do you _* 

She shook her head, and William Blane suddenly 
raised the hands he held to his lips and kissed them, 

“Tye loved you ever since the day you came into 
our office,” he said a little huskily. “ Pve meant to 
tell you before, Elizabeth, but I was shy—I was afraid 


stairs and knocked at a door upon the third landing. | in the fullness of his heart spoken of it to Basil Powerley, | of you, sweet ; you seemed so wonderful, so beautiful. 
It was opened after some time, and Powerley satently the husband of his niece. But when I heard of all that had happened from 
insinuated hiraself into the room. He took the hand “ Anyway, uncle knew who it waa who had egged | Hilton I felt I couldn't wait an instant ; I must tell 
of the girl who had reluctantly admitted him. me on to do it,” Ora retorted sullenly. ‘‘ He was mad | you; you must know. You were all alone, he said. 


Darling, I'm here to show you that you're not, that 
there’s one man to whom you mean the whole world.” 

As she listened a great wondep and a joy almust 
divino came to Elizabeth. 

From afar she had regarded the son of Mr. Blanc, 
her employer, with a wistful liking and gratilude for 
the kind words and grecting smile that he never failed 
to give her. But that he coal eare for her bad seemed 
as impos.ivle as that the star could ever stvop to bo 
aficcted by the hopeless passion of the moth. 

She had thought herself, of all human beings, tho 
most wretched ; now she kuew that she was above all 
others supremely blessed. 

“You don’t think “it heartless, unkind of me, to 
have come at such a mom¢e nt,’ Blaine whispered 
sofily. “‘ Dearest, I came because I knew you wero 
alone, that vou would want comfort. Forgive me if 
I’ve seemed svlfi:h and a brute.” 

Tears kept Elizabeth dumb, but as she raiscd hes 


“3 “My poor child,” he said tenderly, “I’m so sorry with you. I wish I'd neves tricd to get the stupid old 
i for you. I came to see how you were. Though your | thing ! I don’t believe in it, anyway. Cotton made 
father hates me, I can’t be angry cxactly like silk—why, it’s ridiculous!” 
with him. I pity him too much, Her husband gave her a contemptuous glance. 
Tcll me, Flizabeth, you are well? «All things are ridiculous to those who don’t undct- 
Ora sent her love, but she darcs | stand them,” he said. “ Look at flying; about ten 
not come. You know your father | years ago who cves thought it could be dene, and now, 
is so violent against her.” why it’s quito ordinary. Look here, Ora, be-aure 
During this rapid, “ hispered Elizabeth’s shut the door on me she mightn't shut it 
conversation Elizabeth Cawton | on you; after all, you’re a worman—yorl know how to 
had endcavoured to withdraw get round one. Get into the house. look over things 
her hand from Powerley’s clasp, | & bit. You may find that paper, if the cld man hasn't 
but with little success. Powcrley destroyed it out of spitc, as it wasn't any use to him 
grasped it firmly. without the rest, 4 he couldn't think it out again. 
“Vour father has been unjust ae gee bans drink, b was, ond on shat 2 
to me,” he said. ‘‘ Hoe thought | brain wou n’t serve him again. ynfo:nd you, Ora, 
John Shenley. that Tcould havo helped him with if only you’d have got hold of the whole thing we'd be 
that patent of his, but I couldn't. I'd no money then; millionaires by now, and I'd hare Lept your old uncle, 
I haven’t much now, but what I have is yours. Ora | too. If only I had that paper! I could kill that 
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eycs to the eager face of her lover he knew his answer. 
He teok her to his heart ; he vowed upon the lips he 
had so often kissed in fancy to be true to the woman 
he loved. . 

Surely no love idyll had ever startcd in stranger oF 
more gloomy circumstances. 


CHAPTER III. 
Mr, Blane Speaks His Mind. 

Atston Bans stood before the world, the model 
of a succcssful man. In a rance he was small, 
spare, insignificant. About there was none of the 
rugged, indomitable strength that people attribute to 
one who has won his way from 
possessing nothing to having all 
thi 


Yat his staff feared him; a few 
words uttered in his usual colour- 
less tones could make them 
writhe, as could not the thun- 
dering of Mr. Blane’s manager, 
John Shenley. Shenley was a 

. big man, _ a a ted face 
and eyes that were always ready 
“to fash, but thoso under 
him loved him. No one, it 
Basil Powerley. cy be confessed, loved Alston 


He was in his private room, that it was his whim 
to have very plain—indeed, shabby—whereas the 
other offices wore magnificent. Blane & Son, cotton 
dealers, were the biggest firm in Forchesham, and it 
was rumoured that Tose would one day be the great 
and thriving city’s Lord Mayor. Then a Royal visit, 
and Alston Blane, the boy who had run barefoot 
through Forchesham’s splendid streets, would be 
knighted, perhaps even a baronetcy would be bestowed 
upon him, and then surely the cup of his ambition 
would be full. 

Alston Blane was thinking of this as he swiftly 
ginared through the day’s papers, whilst waiting for 
henley to appear to receive his usual instructions. 

Blane still kept his finger on the pulse of all business. 
Though he had made all the moncy ho needed, his 
interest in the firm did not slacken in the least. He 
came every day; he rarely missed even a Saturda 
morning ; and of the great concern that he had built 
up and guided to such prosperity, he knew every detail. 

It was said that he was even aware of tho fact if an 


office-boy filched a of string or a clerk wrote ao 
private tT on a sheet of the office’s notepaper ! 
But as John Shenley knocked at his chicf’s door 


and_ entered, the manager wondered whether Mr. Blanco 
were aware of one thing, a thing vital to his happiness, 
or whether, were he in ignorance of it, it was his— 
Shenley’s—duty to enlighten him. 


Devoutly Shenley hoped not; better that Blano | 
should already know of it, as, in his strange, inscrutable | 


way, he learned, of all things, or, best of all, that ho 
should never know it at all, if that were 

“Morning, Shenley!” said Alston ne, as the 
big, heavy shouldered manager lumbered in. “Sit 

own.” 

It was the usual formula ; Shenley obeyed it on this 
occasion with relief. He felt that, had his chicf known 
tho awful truth, he could not have spoken in so un- 
concerned @ manner. 

He cleared his throat, not quite at his ease, and 
drew forth a list that contained various stions 
that Mr. Blane and he would discuss, and questions that 
the latter would answer. 

But as Shenley produced it Blanc spoke. 

‘* Put that aside for a few moments, Shenley,” he 
said. ‘I’ve something I wish to say to you. What 
do you know about my son and ”’—he consulted a 
slip of pie lying on the desk before him—‘ and 
Elizabeth Cawton, one of the female clerks in the 
foreign correspondence department ? ” 

Shenley suppressed a little groan. So, as usual, his 
chief's omniscience had not been at fault. The idyll 
that had entertained and alarmed the office was known 
to Mr, Blanc, The manager’s eyes, that so soon grew 
angry, looked pleadingly at the chief's pale, straight- 
lipped face. 

* She’s a nice, a very nice girl, sir,” he said. In- 
stinctively he knew that the words were not the ones 
with which to soothe Mr. Blane, bat they were tho 
first that occurred to him, “and Mr. William——” 

Mr. Blane checked him with a thin, upraised hand, 
upon the little finger of which glittered a huge diamond. 

“Tell me in a few words,” he said, and bis voice 
was as dry and sarcastic as ever. ‘‘ Are they, to your 
knowledge, engaged ?”” 

He spoke so quietly that even Shenley, who knew 
him so well, was deccived. He thought that his chief, 
who knew everything, knew that Elizabeth was not 
only a beautiful, but a good girl, that sho had lived a 
Lara devoted self-sacrifice, working for her drunken 
‘ather. 

“*T believe there's an understanding between them, 
sir,” Shenley said, answering Mr. Blane’s question. 
“* Mr. William told me as much, but he said that I was 
to say nothing ; he would tell you himself.” 

Alston Blane gave a smal) smile, hut his dull, pale 
eyes remained gloomy. 
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“T know the girl,” he said. ‘‘ Such looks as hers 
are a curse to ouo ip her position. I was always 

ainst female clerks, but I was ovcrruled by vou, 

enley, who urged me to employ them. Jn the 
olden days a man dreaded lest his son should fall in 
love with the governess ; now it’s the typist who is the 
danger. By the way, this girl—she lived with ber 
father until he died, a fortnight ago?” 

“Yes,” said Shenley guardedly. ‘In Barton's 
Lane. It was a terrible time then for the poor thing. 
She seems quite alone in the world, and she just slaved 
for her father. He'd had a very good position; he 

ave dancing lessons at all the beat schools, but ill- 
luck seemed to follow him. They were very poor; 
hadn't anything but what the girl earned.” 

Alston Blane drew in his lips in scorn. ‘Che daughter 
of a dancing-raster, such was the descent of the future 
wife of William Blane, a girl living in the dreary, 
aqualid part of Forchesham known as Barton’s Lane. 

And for his handsome son, born of the aristocratic 
mother who had loved Alston in his days of compara- 
tive obscurity, and who had died in giving William 
birth, Blane had cherished wild and splendid visions. 

“Send the girl to me,” he said briefly. ‘* Don't tell 
her that I know anything, Shenley ; merely say that 
I want her.” 

Slowly the manager rose. He longed to say some- 
thing on William's behalf, to plead for him with his 
father, but sumething in the pale, grim aspect of the 
little man kept him silent. He loved William, but he 
knew that at this juncture he could not serve him. 

When he was dena Alston Blane clasped his hands 
tightly together as he stared before him. His pale, 
insignificant features suddenly assumed a strange 
dignity, touched with pathos, as he beheld in imagina- 
tion all the proud visions that he had cherished for his 
son fading into nothingness. 

He knew William's temper, the obstinacy and the 
unswerving determination that the boy could show. 
Even if the father won in the struggle, though in the 
battle of wits hie should be triumphant, he would lose 
his son. William, he knew, would never forgive him. 

A light stcp out-ide his door, a hesitating knock at 
the door, and at that sound Alston Blane was once 
more himself—cold, impassive, with no truth in dull, 
brooding eyes, nor mercy in the lines of lips and jaw. 

“Come in,” he said ; and Elizabeth Cawton obeyed 
that chill-voiced summons. 

That she was beautiful, Mr. Blane was well aware. 
As she stood before him, her sweet facc flushed, her 
great, dark eyes all shy and pleading, with a shaft of 
sunlight on her auburn hair 
and deepening the wild rose 
flush in hee cheeks, he realised 
that she was the type of woman 
that a man once loving, never 
forsakes. 

But it was characteristic of 
Blane, who, having been poor, 
now was rich, that he looked 
with contempt at her plain, 
almost shabby black dress, 
at the climsy, cheap shoes 
that yet could not hide the 
shape of her delicate, arched 
fect. She was worse clad than 
many of the mill-girla who earned good wages in the 
Forchesham mills. 

It was the first time that Elizabeth had been in the 
sanctuary of sanctuaries, the chief's private room, and 
sho looked as she felt, very nervous and frightened. 

Alston Blane—-his cold, dull eyes fixed upon her— 
did not try to reassure her. 

“T heas that you have been carrying on a clandestine 
flirtation with my son,’”’ be said grimly, without 
preamble. ‘Is that so?” 

A lovely flush leaped into the girl’s cheeks ; her dark 
eyes grew indigiant. 

“Indeed, there's been nothing hidden!” she said 
hotly. ‘* Will told me that you knew, that you would 
not mind. Hc—he said ‘’—her lips trembled suddenly 
—‘‘that you had been so happy yourself that you 
would sympathise with us, that you would understand 
—and forgive.” 

Alston Blane’s expression did not change. By no 
outward sign did he betray the fury that convulsed him. 

“And you believed what my son said ?”’ be asked. 
“* You thought that I was aware of the sort of marriago 
my son contemplated 7” 

The scorn and contempt that he allowed to creep 
into his voice hurt Elizabeth intolerably, They showed 
her how infinitely he despised her, how she seemed to 
him so bencath notice that he could not waste anger 
upon her. licr cheeks burned, but she answered 
steadily. 

“Wil has never told me a lie,” she said, “so I 
believed him when he told me that you knew, that you 
did not object.” 

Mr. Blane rose suddenly from his chair ; to tho girl 
he seemed to bear a likencss to a malignant snake 
about to epring. 

“Either you sre a fool or a very cunning woman,” 
he said. ‘* How could you think that I should ever 
let my son marry you, a typist, obscure, of low origin, 
your most reputable relative, as far as I can discover, 
a dancing-master. Do you know that I have the 


highest ible views for my son, that there is no 
‘snl owever lofty, that would not welcome him ? 

‘He is all I have, and my ambition is endless fon 
him. Then you dare to come in, you dare to pit 
yourself against me, against my plans, and you think 
that you will defeat them—you, a woman! You 
don’t know me if you think that I shall allow you for 
one instant to destroy my ho} I shall simply sweep 
you from my path, as the obnoxious but feeble insect 
that you are!” 

It was not oftcn that Alston Blane spoke at such 
length or with so much fluency, but the hatred that 

leamed in his dull eyes lent him a certain eloquence. 
lizabeth shrank from him in horror. 

“Oh, how can you say such dreadful things ? ”’ she 
exclaimed brokenly. ‘* You k as though I had 
been wicked! How could I help loving your son? 
And he told me that you would forgive us, that you 
knew, and understood ! ” 

Occasions, during the last fortnight, when William 
had indeed approached this dangerous topic, and when 
his father had deemed it wisest not to oppose too 
fiercely what might be but a passing fancy, were recalled 
by Mr. Blane. 

He had taken alarm so far that he had made it his 
business to discover the whole history of this love 
idyll, and the results had been displeasing. It was fav 
more serious than he had at first ined. No time, 
he realised, must be lost in putting an end to it. 

He looked at Elizabeth, and he smiled—a cold, dry 
smile—worse, the girl felt, than any invectives ov 
reproaches, 

“IT never dreamt that my son could be in earnest 
over so ridiculous an affair,” he said slowly. ‘‘ What- 
ever he said, I took it to be only the vapourings of a 
boy who didn’t know his own mind. I am sorry that 
he should have Ied you to think that he means any- 
thing beyond the most ordinary flirtation. What- 
ever ho said to me I have forgotten it, as my son will 
very soon forget just the passing liking that he even 
showed for you.” 

Elizabeth grew very pale; her dark eyes were no 
longer pleading, wistful. She looked as a woman 
looks whose tenderest feelings have been insulted. 

“* You're wrong,” she said slowly ; ‘‘ and—and when 
I tell you the truth you will be sorry! Mr. Blane, 
Will and I are to be marricd to-morrow !” 


CHAPTER IV, 
Stop the Wedding. 

Atston Biaxg heard the words, but at first they 
conveyed nothing to him. He stared at the girl with 
dull, pale eyes that held only deep hatred of her. 
Elizabeth, frightened at her own temerity, realised too 
late that she should not have spoken so rashly ; she 
wondered whether Will would reproach her. She ought 
to have kept the secret ; have allowed him to tell it. 

A tap at the door relieved the tension, Mr. Blane’s 
secretary appeared. 

‘“‘ Mr. Jepwood on the telephone, sir, wishing to speak 
to you,” he said. ‘Shall I put him through to you?” 

Alston Blane turned to Elizabeth. 

““You can go!” he said, and his voice told her 
nothing ; it was absolutely colourless. ‘Thankfully she 
made her escape. As soon as she had gone Mr. Blane 
addressed his secretary. 

“Tell Mr. Jepwood that it’s quite impossible for 
me to speak to him now,” he said shortly ; ‘and let 
Mr. Shenley know that I want him at once.” 

The chief’s orders were always obeyed with speed 
and alacrity ; within a minute Sheniey, wondering why 
he was recalled, hurried in. 

‘* Shenley,” said Mr. Blane, without any preamble, 
“do you know anything of a man called Basil 
Powerlcy.” 

The manager pursed his lips. 

“Yes, sir, I do; he belongs to a shady firm of 
lawyers. Sometimes he seems to have moncy, somc- 
times not. He married: 

Shenley stopped short ; he did not wish to introduce 
any topic that had to do with Elizabeth Cawton. But 
Mr. Blane frowned. 

‘I know whom he married,” he said coldly—“ the 
niece of the drunken dancing-master, Cawton, a girl 
called Ora. You needn’t hesi- 
tate; I know!” 

“TI think you know every- 
thing, sir,” said Mr. Shenlev 
respectfully. ‘* Mrs. Powcerley 
is about ten years older than 
her cousin, Miss Cawton, and 1 
suppose there’s been some 
ne between them, because 

know that they don’t havo 
anything to do with one 
another.” 

A dry, faint smile hovered 
about Mr. Blane’s lips. 

‘** You seem,” he said, “to 
now a_ great deal about 
these people, Shenley. How is that ?” 

The manager cleared his throat. Then he did what 
was really courageous of him, for he was in awe of his 
employer. 

“T take a great interest in Miss Cawton,” he said 


Alston Blane. 
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steadily —“ for her own sake, and—and becauso of Mr 
William.” 

In trepidation he waited for the storm that mu: 
surely break, but nothing happened. Mr. Blan. 
merely stared at him and asked, in his usual slow 
inward voice, for more information concerning Mr. 

Powerley. 

Relieved at his gy a even whilst secretly br 
marvelled at it, Mr. Shenley launched out into a 
description of Basil Powerley. ‘the manager disliked 
the man heartily, and he did not spare him. 

Powerley was cer pone and shifty, and but for 
a lucky chance would have stood in the dock before 
now, charged with various malpractices in the law. 
Both he and Mrs. Powerley were excessively extrava- 

ant and always wanted money. 

With no change of expression, with no apparent 
interest in what ho heard, Mr. Blanc listened, drawing 
little, scratchy pictures on his blotting- Paper with the 
old- fashioned quill that he always favoured 

“Thank you, Shenley,” he said. ‘I've learned a 
great deal that I wanted to know. I understand this 
man’s character now.’ 

Shenlcy saw that he was dismissed, and he rose. 

“Tf d may say 60, sir, without being thought im- 
pertinent,” ‘he said diffidently, “I hope you're not 
going to have any dealings with Powcrley ? He's a 
wrong -'un, he really is. He'd ge anything, I verily 
believe, for money. It’s not only my ty ve heard 
it from Dr. Hilton, who attended poor old Cawton, 
and who is interested in Miss Cawton.” 

“She is a very fortunato young person—so 
many people seem interested in her,” rejoined 
Mr. Blane dryly. ‘* Thanke, Shenley ; you can gol” 

And the manager withdrew, 
wondering why the chief should 
show any interest in so shady a 
character as Basil Powerley, and 
whether in some indirect fashion 
this interest would influence tho 
fate of Elizabeth Cawton. 

Contrary to his wont, Alston 
Blane left the office before noon. 
A small, insignificant figure, 
regarded with awo in the various 
departments through which he 
passed, his dull, yet penetrating 
eye upon all things. Ho drove 
his great car to the stately house 
that he inhabited several miles out of the town. It 
always thrilled him slightly as he realiscd that he alone 
had made the money that maintained tho splendour and 
the luxury with which he surrounded himself. 

‘To-day that thrill was absent; he felt only dark 
ier and discontent as he passed through the lofty 
hall. He had always picturcd William’s wife reigning 
here ; inwardly he swore that no daughter of a drunken 
dancing-ma:ter should quecn it at Stonewardcn. 

“If you please, sir, Mr. Powerley is in the library,” 
said the butler as Alston Blane went slowly up the stairs, 
“He has beer here for about a quarter of an hour, sir.’ 

“Good !"’ returned Mr. Blane. ‘1 shan't lunch, 
Dixford, until he’s gone.’ 

Basil Powerley stood by the great window that 
lovked out on to the rose-garden, incomparable on this 
June day ; he turned at the sound of the opening door, 
ond his thin, dark face flushed as he beheld Mr. Blane. 
‘The latter did not hold out a hand in greeting, and 
Dos werley’s, half extended, dropped. 

“I have scnt for you,” said Mr. Blane coldly, “to 
do something for me. If you succeed, you shall havo 
five thousand pounds; if not, vou get nothing, nor 
have you any claim upon me, Do you agree to these 
terms ?” 

Powerley’s eyes had glistencd at the sound of the 
sum he was to receive. 

“Til do anything,” he said, “for five thousand 
pounds! You can trust me, Mr. Blane.” 

Alston Blane gave him a blighting glance. 

“That is precisely what 1 shall not do!” he re- 
torted ; ‘ 1am not a fool ; you are a scoundrel! What- 
ever happens, no one will believe what you say, if I 
contradict it. Even my having allowed you to come 
here will not tell against me. It will only show that 
even I have my good-natured weaknesses, and one of 
them was that [ thought that I could help you.” 

Basil Powcrley’s cyes were angry, but he still smiled. 

* You're not polite,” he said; “* but I put up with 
it for the sake of the money that I want badly. What 
am I to do to carn it?” 

Alston Blane did not re Ply ; standing before Puwerley 
he was studying the thin, handsome face with sombre 
intentness. What would this man do. he asked him- 
self—what would he shrink from? What would he 
dare ? 

It was a risk to put a certain amount of confidence 
in one whom he knew to be a scoundrel ; but Alston 
Blane would not have occupied his present position, 
he would not have been tho richest man in the 
Mi diands, had he shirked his risks. 

“My son, who returns this afternoon from town, 
intends to marry Elizabeth Cawton, your wife's cousin,’ 
he said slowly. ‘‘The wedding is to take place to- 
morrow. If you can stop it, you shall have five 
thousand pounds!” 


(Another splendid instalment next week.) 


William Blane. 
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The orld’s’ 
Bes! Slories 


A Blessing in Disguise. 

Aw amusing story is told of Mr. Birrell, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, who has denied that the 
Irish Crown jewels have been recovered. 

When the jewels were first discovered to be 
missing the visit of oe Edward to Ireland was 
nearly due, and it would be part of Mr. Birrell’s 
duty, as Chief Secretary, to carry the big sword 
of State, walking backwards as the King advanced. 

Now Mr. Birrell’s accomplishments do not in- 
clude a capacity for walking backwards gracefully, 
and he was looking forward to tle occasion with 
some anxiety. When, therefcre, horror-struck 
officials came to tell him that thieves had stolen 
the regalia, Mr. Birrell gasped out, ‘‘ Good heavens, 
I hope they didn’t leave the sword!” 


The One Unbroken Rule. 


Mr. Josern Cuoatr, who has been elected 
President of the American Pilgrims, was at one time, 
of course, American Ambassador in this country. 

He says he was amused at the rules in certain 
London clubs, and he tells a story of four London 
clubmen who were caught by the veteran waiter 
gambling in the ctub, a serious offence against the 
tules. 

“We are only having a quiet game, Joseph,” 
protested one of the offenders. 

“ You know the rule, sir,” replied the waiter. 

“But, after all,” remarked one of the others, 
“I don’t suppose this is the first time you have 
seen the rules of the club broken.” 

“Sir,” said Joseph, “I have been in the club 
for twenty-seven years, and I have seen ever rule 
broken except the rule against tipping the waiter !” 


Merry and Bright. 

A story is going the rounds about a London 
girl who went out to Australia with a number of 
other factory hands. She had never had any 
training as a domestic servant, and she knew 
nothing of cookery or housework, but she did not 
hesitate to apply for a position as cook. She was 
taken on, but her mistress very quickly discovered 
her deficiencics. Scrvants are scarce out there, 
however, so she sct to work to train the girl. 

After several Iessons in cookery she at last 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 


Readers this Week, 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES 4 
1. Nolle Prosequi (Lega!). 
2. Way Ticket. 
3. Till all is Blue. 
4. The Home Counties. 
5. Trial of the Pyx. 
6. Titan. 


They are every-day expressivns, and I 


best. Not more than fifty words. Use postcards, 
please. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like, but each must be written cr 4 sepuraty 

steard. 
Pr dae your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.,, 
and post it to arrive not later than 'T ucsday, 
January 7th, You may send all your postcards for 
this competition in cne envelope, provided it is 

addressed as above. 

AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 108. 

(1) MORATORIUM. 

A, Laylor, LLL Stevenson Drive, Gi, 701", hers quined 

he half-quinea pric for the best ex plan ation of the above. 

‘A moratotium ix a specitied period fixed by a Govern. 
ment during which debtors may withhold payment of 
their liabilities. These “ days of ¢ res are the 
passing of a “ moratory ” law (Latin, ** moror “—"" to 
delay ™), which, however, is resorted to tes in pers 


ordinary circumstances, such a3 a2 Ux eptionally 
grave financial) crisis. 
(2) PANTOMIME. ; 

This winning orphinat on of this 


by J. R. Cochran’, 50 The Conmeor 
An elaborate sp ctacutir ond ius cal 


Christmastide 


muy readers. 


want 
you to explain them. I will give six half-guineas 
for the explanations considered the clourust and 


ta certain hotel there stays w deaf guest, 


produced a fairly satisfactory dish, tastcfully 
surrounded by scalloped paper. Her mistress 
complimented her upon her neat ornamentation. 

“Oh, yen, mum, that’s one thin I can do well,” 
was the ce “You sce, my trade in London was 
to make them scalloped linings for co/tins }"' 


Very Doubtful. 


THE recent death of Sir George Darwin, son of 
the great Charles-Darwin, has recalled one of the 
stories he used to delight in telling. 

Some time after his father published his famous 
book, “The Origin of Specics,” which proves 
according to the al pee idea, that ‘‘ we are all 
descended from mon ” the Darwin family one 
day heard a tremendous uproar in the servants’ 
hall. At last, unable to stand it any longer, Mrs. 
Darwin descended to demand an explanation. 

“Robinson,” she said sternly, addressing the 
cook, “* what is the meaning of this disturbance ? ’’ 

os Well, mum,” the cook explained apologetically, 

‘it's all along of Mr. Briggs, the butler, mum. 
He wants to prove as ’ow we're all descended from 
Darwin, mum, and some of us ’as our doubts.” 


Simple Mathematics. 


Miss Mary GARDEN, the famous singer, has been 
telling an interviewer that when she reaches the age 
of thirty-five she ‘ will stick there to the end.” 

One is reminded of a recently heard story of 
some people who were discussing the case of a man 
of forty-eig:t who had just married a young girl 
of eighteen. 

“JT don’t think it’s fair to the woman,” said ono 
woman, “ Look at the difference in their ages. 
And it will be worse as he gets older.” 

“Worse?” exclaimed a man. ‘“ What do you 
mean?” 

“Why,” was the reply, “ when he’s sixty-cight 
she won’t be more than twenty-eight /" 


Sir Oliver's Snub. 


AN amusing story is being told of Sir Oliver 
Lodgo, the famous Principal of Birmingham 
University. 

One of his studcnts, not a very well-read young 
man, remarked in his hearing: ‘I have rather a 
contempt for Plato.” 

Sir Oliver at once retorted : 
afraid, not bred by familiarity.” 

we EEE EEE EEeSeeee@—™——@>—__-—-—__-—__-—__-  Oo=rer=™™ 

play: RE Oe aracanlyy baie rior based on some fairy story, myth, or fable. 

ts modern development far transcends the meaning 

originally attached to the term, as the Greek * * panto- 

mimos” (from “ pantos "—all; and * mines” 

mimic”), from which the word is derived, meant 
simply dumb-show mimicry. 


ae AME PRY. 


. J. Davies, 17 Dowanss Road, Lnfild, was the 
ie of the prize of 14s, bd. He wrote: 

An irritating individual who intceleres in another 

son's business. In the three-act comedy, Parl Pry, 

y J. Poole, 1825, Paul try is a character with 


“A contempt, Dm 


extremely meddle: some tendencies. His constant 
iteration was: “ L hore Edowt intrude! Prom thts 
character originated ‘the apt label for all oubcouent 
busybudics. 
(4) MAGNUM OPUS. 

This phrase awas best coed by AL Tondin 


Thetford Road, Brandon, & 
‘Magnum opus" is a phrase used to describe tho 
finest work or achievement of a mans life by which be 
is chiefly known and = reme mhe red. For instanee, 
* Paradise Lost was Milton’ s* “ani unum cpus"; the 
“ Taery Queen “was Spenser's, Magnum opus “ig 
Latin for “ great work. 
(5) “ROPE OF OCNUS.” 


The avard in this coutest rus mide to GC Lov: : 
U.K.C., Lavender Hill, SW., for this explaraton . 

Oc “nus, a very industrious man whore wife was a 
notorious spendthrift, is represented Ly bliny and 
other Latin writers as twicting a rope which, as fast 
as it is made, is caten up by an ass standing near, 
The expression is used prove: hially tu signify * Labour 
thrown away. 

(6) A FIT OF THE BLUES. 

He We Clements, ST Adwany Street, Leith, contributed 
the winning attempt, aud rocetves the prize of We, 62, for 
the following: 

A fat of the blues or blue devils is ao Nesjuial expres. 
sion fer depression of spirits or despondenc y in allusion 
to the supposed influence of the colour on indigo ayers. 
It may also be connects d with demon influenee which 
again is associated with the Iuc flainc: of bursing 
sitiphar, 
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WrEmrx ENDING 
Jan. 4, 1913. 


FOR CUP-TIE RESULTS 


On Saturday, Jan. 11th, the ties in the first round of the Football Association 
Cup will be played. To foster your interest in this great football 
tournament we have increased the prize money offered this week to £1000. 
Should no competitor give all the results correctly, a prize of £100 will be 


awarded to the competitor whose entry form bears the most correct results. 


NO GOALS REQUIRED. 


Closing Date, FRIDAY, JANUARY 10th, 1913. 
WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 


On the cntry form opposite you will find the names of the clubs teking part in the matches in the first 
round for the English Cup, to be played on Saturday, January I1th. You have first of all to make 
yourself acquainted with the records and capabilities of the various clubs, and decide in each case which 


club you think will win. 
lose. 


Then draw a line in ink through the name of the club which you believe will 
If, in your opinion, any of the matches will result in a draw, then leave names of both teams in. 


a help and ide to t exercise of your 
wapunue Oe ratommend Mincsonte Football 
Annual,” price 3d. (or post free 4d. from the 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta treet, London, W.C.), in 
which will be found complete information regard- 
ing teams, records of play in past seasons, ned 
results of corres ariel 4 League matches pares 
last season, all of which are of enormous ass 
ance in marking your coupon. 


WHAT WINNERS SAY OF 


“PEARSON'S FOOTBALL ANNUAL.” 


Mr. FE. T. Greenaway, 66 Washington Strect, Brighton, 
writes :— 
sy have to thank you for your cheque, It is 


only t rough your football annual that I have 
been successful, 


Mr. W. A. Glanville, 39 Gifford Place, Mutley, says :— 


“Tam pleased to tell you that I have ‘Pearson's 
Football Annual.’ I find it helps me splendidly.” 


Mr. J. Meakin, Waingroves, Nr. Codaorv, writes :— 
“I recetved your cheque this morning. You 
will be pleased to hear that I have found 

‘Pearson's Football Annual’ a great help.” 


Biss Ethel Rayner, 24 Roland Gardens, 8. Kensington, 
Saye :— 
“Thank you for the good news that I have 
wona football prize. Ihave one of your annuals 
and I find it very useful." 


RESULT OF FOOTBALL CONTEST NO. 15. 


Matches played on Saturday, Dec. 14th. 
In this contest the prize of £25 has been awarded to 
T. N. Lewis, 7 ‘Thames Strect, Kingston, Surrey, who 
had only one match incorreet. 


nt Ae ie ae aeRO” A et cB Pi a a ae cae ae eae gem ear a 


FOOTER FACTS AND FANCIES, 


INTERESTING LITTLE POINTS ABOUT THE 
ENGLISH CUP COMPETITION. 


Tue Football Association Cup Competition is now 
entcring upon its most interesting stage, and the 
enthusiasm created by the announcement of the draw 
for the First Round will go on increasing until the 
fortunate couple mect in the Final at the Crystal 
Palace, on April 19th. 

The Cup is the “ bluc-ribbon ” of the football world, 
and the clubs interested will exert every effort to 
annex the coveted trophy, which, by the way, is not 
the original Cup. 

Aston Villa were the last holders of the original Cup, 
and it was stolen from a shop window in Birmingham 
in 1895. 

A new trophy was then provided, and was in use 
up to season 1909-10, the last winners being Newcastle 
United. It was then withdrawn, and presented to 
thas grand old man of football, Lord Kinnaird, 
the president of the Football Association, as an 
appreciation of the great services he had rendered to 
the game. 

Tho trophy that is now in use was provided by the 

Football Association, and was made in Bradford, and, 
singularly enough, the Bradford City team were the 
first winners of it. 

Progress in the great national winter competition 
means not only glory and renown, but generally well- 
filled coffcrs, and many clubs are eagerly ooking 


—Who wants callin promptly. Boots can 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 
1, The names of the teams which you believe will lose 


must be crossed out. 
don’t cross out either. 

2. Each entry form must bear the usual signature of the 
competitor in ink, Names and addresses may not be 
typewritten or printed. 

8. Each competitor must give his or her real address. 
Unless this condition is complied with the competitor 
forfeits his or her right to a prize. 

4. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out 
and place it in an envelope addressed to the Editor of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Streat, London, 
W.C. Mark your envelope “Football No. 19” in 
the top left-hand corner, and affix a penny stamp. 
All attempts must arrive not later than first post 
Friday, January 10th. 

5. Only one coupon may he sent by cach reader. 

6. The sum of £1000 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom the Editor receives an entry form bear- 
ing what proves to be the correct result of all the 
no Lived. In the event of a tie this sum will 

In the event of two or more matches not 
lag ped on January 11th, or being stopped before 
time, or having protests lodged against the winning 
teams, the £1000 will not be awarded. 

7. Should no competitor give the correct results of all 
the matches played, £100 will be awarded to the 
competitor who sends the entry form containing the 
greatest number of correct results, In the event of a 
tie this sum will be divided. 

8. The Editor of PEARSON'S WEEKLY will accept 
no responsibility in regard to the loss or non- delivery 
of any attempt submitted, ond proc of posting will 
not be accepted as proof of rec 

9. The Editor of P ARSON'S. *WEEKLY does not 
assume any responsibility for any alterations that may 
be made in the fixtures given in the entry form. 

10. No correspondence eteekent into in connection 
with the competition, and telegranis will be ignored. 

ll. The publishe decision is tinal, and competitors may 
enter on this understanding ouly. 

12. No coupon bearing an address in Scotland will be 
eligible for this competition. 


Where you forecast a draw 


a rnAY torment tha Caption 4a & mmann of tlovine he | Wlep EGG ee to the Cup-ties as a means of relicving the 
financial pressure to which they are at present sub- 
jected. 

Quite a large number of people take an interest in 
the Cup-ties who do not, as a rule, follow ordinary 
League football, and no doubt would like to know a 
few facts about the Cup Competition, in which over 
450 clubs take part. 

The contest is divided into three parts: The Pre- 
liminary Rounds, the Qualifying Competition, and the 
Competition Proper. 

The Preliminary Rounds were played on Septem- 
ber 14th and 28th, and the First, Second, and Third 
Rounds of the Qualifving Competition on October 12th, 
November 2nd and 16th. 

Up to this pc int the clubs had been drawn in twenty- 
four divisions geographically convenient, and the 
winners of each division entered the Fourth Round. 
To these were added the names of twenty-four clubs 
which were excused the three preceding rounds. The 
latter were sclected by the Council of the Football 
Association from those clubs which competed in the 
previous season. 

These forty-eight clubs competed in the Fourth 
Round, which took place on November 30th, and were 
consequently reduced to twenty-four. The survivors 
were again put in the hat and drawn for the Fifth 
Round, which duly took place on December 14th, the 
twelve’ victorious clubs thus gained the honour of 
entering the Competition Proper. 

The First Round of the Competition Proper consists 
of sixty-four clubs made up of the twelve survivors of 
the Qualifying Competition, the four semi-finalists of 


last year, and forty-eight clubs which were exempted 
the qualifying stages, 


’t make him hear by banZing on the door. 


NO ENTRY FEE. | Cut Out Coupon and Post to Us. 


Pearson's Football Contest 


No. 19. 
Matches to be played on Saturday, Jun. l1th 


Cross out which you consider will be the losing club, For 
a draw don't cross out either. 


Liverpool v Bristol City 
Everton v Stockport County 
Bradford v Barrow 

Manchester City v Birmingham 
Leicester Fosse v Norwich City 
Southampton v Bury 

South Shields v Gainsborough Trinity 
Rochdale v Swindon Town 
Newcastle United v Bradiord City 
Sheffield Wednesday v Grimsby Town 
Portsmouth v Brighton & Hove Albion 
Blackburn Rovers v Northampten Town 
Bristol Rovers v Notts County 
Oldham Athletic v Bolton Wanderers 
Stoke v Reading 

Leeds City v Burnley 

Piymenth Argyle v Preston North End 
Derby County v Aston Villa 
Manchester United v Coventry City 
Chesterfield v Notts Forest 
Huddersfield Towa v Sheffield United 
Gillingham v Barnsle: 

Halifax v Queen’ 's Park Rangers 
West Bromwich Atbion v West Ham United 
Sunderland v Clapton Orient 
Wolverhampton Wend. v London Caledonians 
Fulham v Hull City 

Millwall Athletic v Middlesbrough 
Crystal Palace v Glossop 

Croydon Common v Woolwich Arsenal 
Tottenham Hotspur v Blackpool 


Chelsea v Southend United 


7! agree to abide by the decision published in 
carson'’s Weekly” and to accept tt as final,and 
1 eile ci Po on this understanding, and 1 agree to 


abide by 1 he conditions printed in ** Pearson's 
stain Ly,” 


eee errr eereeey 


-_————~ 


They include tho remaining ecightcen clubs of 


the First Division, and sixteen cetcd from the 
Second Division, and fourteen from the Southern 
League. 

The draw was made at the offices of the Footha!l 
Association, Russcil Square, London, on Monday, 
December 16th, by two Vice-Presidents of the F. A. 
Messrs. C. Crump and J. McKenna. 

The full list or the thirty-two matches is given in 
the coupon on this page, and £1,000 is offered for a 
correct forecast of the results of these games by 
Pearson’s Weekly. The Consolation Prize is also 
increased to £109, which must be won by some of our 
readers, 

Competitors should not be in too great a2 hurry to 
fill in the coupon. and should carefully Gunsider the 
capabilities of each team. 

The matches take place on Saturday, January 11th, 
1913, and the first-named club has cheice of oat ape 
Most of the games will be contested on the grounds of 
the first-named clubs, but some may altcr the venue 
in exchange for a monetary consideration ai! in) order 
to cout a ae 8 gate. 

The ‘Metropolitan clubs are favoured exce odingly 
by having no fewer than six games to be decided in 
the Metropolis, and uy four away. Tho London 
Caledonians are tho on x amateur team Ieft in. 

Liverpool and Manchester are also fortunate, as 
they have two games each, but both the N. -ttingham 
teams are away from home. 

Southam Oe and Bury, the finalists in 1900, mect 
at The Dell, Southampton, and Bradford City and 
Nowcastle, the finalists of 1911, meet at St. Jamc:’ 
Park, Newcastle. Both games should produce a 
great struggle. 


Wek ENDING 
Jan. 4, 1913. 


THE GREATEST SERIAL STORY EVER WRITTEN. 


Dead Man's Grip 
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By the Authors of “Driven from Home,” “The Sale of a Soul,” etc., etc. 


PICK 


BOBERT KIRKE is a strange, secrotive man, who 
is dying of consumption and loose living. 
The day after his doctor's verdict that he has 
only three months to live, ho secretly marries 

JOAN LESTER, a pretty shop-girl employed by the bi 
Oxford Street draper, Reajanin Thien ton 
A few hours after the ceremony, Joan learns 
that her husband has a mistress and child, Almost 
heart-broken, she leaves him for ever. Robert 
Kirko, realising that he has lost his wife, vows that 
no one else shall ever possess her. Ho is to die 
in a few months. If Joan knows ho is dcad she 
will be free to kK again. Therefore, she 
shall never know of his death. To provide a 
cause for his disappearance, he calls on 

HESKETH BRAND, a bad lot, who is pressed for moncy, 
suggests that if he cares to rob old Joseph Lester, 
Joan’s father, of the money he has hoarded in the 
house, ho (Kirke) will give Brand a signed con- 
fession of the theft to Icave behind. Brand 
agrecs. A few days later Kirke commits suicide 
by drowning himself. His body is never 
recovered, and only his mother, 

DEBORAH KIRKE, to whom he entrusts a number of 
Ietters and documents, mostly addressed to 
Joan, with instructions to post them at regular 
intervals, knows of his revenge. Three months 
after Robert’s disappearance Mra. Kirke receives 
a solicitor’s letter to the effect that Robert is the 
heir to a large fortune. In the event of his death 
the money is to go to his wife. By fair means 
or foul, Deborah decides to obtain the fortune. 
As if to assist her to carry out her scheme, 

JOHN KIRKE, Robert's twin brother, returns home 
from Australia on the day she receives the Ictter. 
John is a ne’er-do-well, but though his mother 
despisos him, she decides that he must, in future, 
be “Robert.” On this day, too, old Joseph 
Lester is brutally murdered. 

RACHEL STRODE, Robert’s mistress, does not know 
of her lover's death, and believes that he has 
killed Joan’s father as an act of seresiee: Calling 
on Mrs. Kirke, with the intention of denouncing 
him to the police, she secs John. and learns 
not only that John is posing as Robert, but that 
ho will acquire Robert's fortune. In a flash sho 


The Wrong Man. 


Parr Derwent's firat thought 
was Joan Lester. The woman he 
loved. Whom he loved more than 
life itself 1 

And his life had been in danger. 
The verdict—‘ Not Guilty | ’’—=still 
echoed in his cars, The verdict 
which told him he was free—free 
to live an honest life, as an honest 
man again. 

He was free! That was the only 
word of which he seemed conscious for some time. 
Everyone was using it; nearly everyone seemed to 
be shaking his hee, and he wanted to ere 

He wanted to shake Jephson’s hand ; perhaps that 
was his first conscious desire. 

The hand of the man who had saved him ! 

Yot the moment the judge told him he was frec 
his eyes had started to rove restlessly round the court, 
scarching for Joan. Probably at that moment, more 
than at any other moment in his life, he realised 
how dear sho was to him and how he loved her. 

It seemed as if nothing else mattered. But Joan— 
where was she? he kept asking himself. Then he 
heard Je n laugh, and he realised that Jephson 
had his hand scrunched in his, still holding it as 
in a vice. 

“She is here somewhero; well find her in 
minute.” 

“T want her now, at once. Get mo out of this. 
I want Joan.” 

He was recovering now, becoming normal. 

Suddenly he broke away from Jephson, but the 
latter had no intention of letting him out of his sight. 
He followed. Philip had seon Mrs. Cox struggling 
to get to him Shrosshi the surrounding crowd. He 
was certain he would find Joan by her side. As he 
reached the lady she flung her arms around his 
neck and sobbed her congratulations, heedless of the 
crowd, scarcely knowing what she was doing herself. 

“ Joan—where is Joan?” Philip cried. 
wi But Mrs. Cox could not tell him. No one could tell 

im. 

Presently an attendant stepped forward and asked 
if he were inquiring for a young lady who had fainted. 

In less than a couple of minutes Philip Derwent and 
Jephson learnt what had happened. 


—Can yow think of a good way to t 


sees her great chance. She corners Mrs. Kirke, 
and the price of her silence is that she be 
allowed to capture John’s love. Deborah is 
forced to agree, and the great struggle for John 
begins between the two women. 


OLIVE STRODE, Rachel and Robert's child, carried a 
note on the afternoon of Mr. Lester's murder from 
Lester to Hesketh Brand. Naturally Brand doos 
not wish it known that he returned to Lester's 
house with the child. He finds an opportunity 
of talking to Olive alone and discovcra that she 
had seen him coming out of the room in which the 
murder took piace. In order to insure her silence 
he terrifies het into a promise not to revea! this fact 
to anyone, and buys her a Bible in which he writes 
on the fly-leaf the words: “‘ Thou, God, scest mo.” 
Later on, Brand gets Joan into his vile clutches 
by lying to her that he holds a letter from 
Robert Kirke to Mr. Lester, which threatens to 
take the old man’s life. He promises to hand it 
over to the police, thus saving Philip's life, if 
Joan will live with him. Joan asks for time. 

PHILIP DERWENT, a buycrat Blenkington’s, is deepl 
in love with Joan. Joan returns his love, but atill 
believes heraclf to be Robert's wife. On the day 
of her fathcr’s murder Philip called on Mr. Lester, 
and when questioned by the polico as to his 
whereabouts at the time of the tragedy, his 
answers are unsatisfactory. Consequently he 
is charged with the murder. 


THOMAS CHRISTIAN JEPHSON, is Benjamin 
Blenkington’s secretary. His chief characteristic 
is a lovo of crime investigation, and he is 
endeavouring to discover who murdered Mr. Lester. 
So far he found out that on the after. 
noon of the tragedy Philip Derwent, disguised, 
took a blackinailing Ietter from Joseph Lester 
to Benjamin Blenkington. Derwent, of course, can 
prove an alibi if his employes will only admit 
this meeting. Mr. Blenkington, when questioned 
by Derwent, denies it. On one occasion, too, 
Jephson notices that the second button from 
the top of Brand's overcoat is missing. A button 
of a similar kind was found by the housekeeper in 
the room where old Joseph Lester was murdered 
and given to Jephson. 


The latter seized Philip's arm in a firm grip, and 
held him back while he made further inquiries. 

For he suspected, and he did not want Philip to 
guess his suspicions. 

“You say a gentleman put her into a taxi-cab and 
drove her home. Do you Taner his name ?”’ 

“No, sir. A friend or a relative, I think.” 

“What was he liket’? Jephson asked, lowering 
his voice. 

Philip Derwent pressed forward. The attendant 
described Hesketh Brand. There could be no mistake. 
Jephson glanced at Derwent and the latter met his 
eves. Each read the other's thoughts. 

“What docs it mcan ¢” Philip asked in a strained 
voice. 

dephson turned his head away and commenced to 
fumble in one of his coat-pockets. He slipped a 
buli's-eye into his mouth before replying. 

* What does it mean ¢” Philip thundered. 

Jephson smoothed his chin reflectively, as if it 
meant nothing. 

“Oh, LT suppose he was sitting somewhere near, 
and was good enough to take her home : There's no 
need to look so fierce, Mr. Derwent. Miss -Foan’s all 
right. If you like, we'll take a cab and follow at 
once.” 

Philip never said a word. He loohed as he had 
looked on the day of his arrest. He swung round 
and commenced to stride down the corridor towards the 
exit, shouldering people out of the way. _ Jephson 
followed quictly. Yet he reached the exit before 
Philip, called a cab, and with the aid of a couple of 
policemen, got Philip into it through the crowd, 
and followed himself. 

“ Burney Street,” ho said to the chauficur, “and 
show us what your cngine can do. Ill pay for 
accidents.” 

He looked at Philip. His lips met tightly in a thin 
line, his eyes were like steel. He looked neither to 
right nor to left, just staring into space. . 

Jephson did not speak. He knew there was nothing 
to be said. 

There might be something to be done. He hoped 
not, for Philip's sake. 

For he knew how to read men’s feclings and passions. 
And Philip Derwent just then looked like a man who, 
if he found his progress barred, would walk through 
a closed door—would walk through anything or 
anyone who stood in his way. 


vake hin every morning 2 The door is locked, by the way. 


UP THE THREADS HERE. 


Philip Derwent fs sent for trial, At the closo of 
the proceedings Jephson returns to his employes 
and gives him a concise summary of the case. While 
talking he notices that Mr. Bilenkington secms 
very perturbed at some of the evidence, and that he 
absently toys with a small box on his desk with the 
initials “‘C. W.” carved on the lid. Latcron, when 
Jephson calls on Joan, he assists her to go through 
some papers which belonged to Mr. Lester. 

The papers are in a little rosewood desk, Amongst 
afew odd things Jephson finds a scrap of rough cloth. 
Stitched ay it is a badge containing the number 

G. 221, L,” and pinned to the reverso sido of it a 
piece of blue official-looking paper containing the 
name “Caleb Wrench.” Jephson’s eyes grow sleepy. 
Then he fingers the cloth, and, as he suspects, ho 
finds that a broad arrow is woven into it. 

* s * 


When Hesketh Brand learns that “ Robert” has 
returned to London he commences a campaign of 
blackmail. Their first mecting takes place in a caf? 
and, by showing John tho confession signed * Ko! ert 
Kirke,” he obtains £30. 

His next movo is to capture Joan, but here he is 
foiled by Jephson, who assures Joan that he has some 
valuable evidence which will {ree Philip Derwent. 

When the great trial takes place, Joan secs tho 
hangman's noose being drawn tighter and tig!tce 
round her lover’s neck. 

The climax is reached, however, when Lertio 
Moggins, a perky London coster, steps jauntily into 
the witness-box, and upsets tho whole case for tho 
prosecution by narrating how he witnessed tho 
mecting of Derwent and Blenkington at the timo Philip 
was supposed to have committed the murder. 

Tho next witness is Blenkington himself. In_ tho 
face of Moggins’ evidence ho has to admit the meeting ; 
gy rec when the judge has finished his summing 
up, it looks as if Philip will be acquitted. 

The strain is too much for Joan, and she fain's. 
Brand, seated at the back of the court, notices this, 
and another vile plot enters his head. He gets Jean, 
almost unconscious, away from the precincts of tuo 
court and takes her to her own home. 

The hour of Philip Detwent’s triumph—he decides — 
the hour in which his honour will bo vindicated, will be 
the hour of Joan’s downfall. 


Though life had just been given him there was death 
in his face. 

The taxi-cab rattled and swayed through the greasv 
streets. Jephson sat with his hands in his lap quictly 
sucking his bull's-eye. 

Suddenly Philip spoke without turning his head. 

“Why are we going to Burney Street ? How du we 
know Brand would take her there?” 

“She lives in Burney Street,” Jephson repiicd. 

“So dues Hesketh Brand.” 

“That's why we're going there.” - 

Derwent looked at him then—almost as if he wanted 
to strike him. For a moment his eyes lightened. 

“L trust you, Jephson,” he said in a steady voice. 
“ But ii—if anything's wrong, you keep out of the 
way! Right out of the way. You have saved my 
life to-day, and I'm not going to yet you into trouhle — 
if anything's wrong, you understand ?” 

Jephson nodded. “ What should be wrong ?~ 

The cab turned into Burney Street. It narrowly 
escaped running into a dray. It swerved a couple of 
inches on to the pavement. Jephson stuck his head 
out of the window and said something to the chauffeur, 
The cab stopped at Hesketh Brand's rooms. 

Before Jephson could detain him, Philip Deewcut 
had jumped on to tho pavement. 

“Stop where you are! "’ he shouted to Jephson. 

The latter nodded, but nevertheless he got out from 
the cab. Derwent disappeared into the house. 

Jephson told the chauffeur to wait until Derwent 
reapjcared, and to then tell him that he had gone on 
to Miss Lester's own house. He walked down tho 
strect and stopped opposite Joan's front door. Ho 
scanned the house from roof to basement. His keen 
eyes saw a faint light, trickling as it were, between the 
shutters of the sitting-room on the first floor. 

Opening the gate, he walked up the steps and tried 
the front door. It was locked. He turned away, 
puzzled. Then ho stopped and the lean body grew 
rigid. He had heard a faint, muffled scream ! 

Like a flash of lightning he was through the gate 
again. Philip Derwent, having dismissed the taxi-cal, 
was running down the road. 

“There's no one in Brand’s place,” the latter cri-t. 

Jephson held up his hand. ‘ Don't make a nvise, 
follow me. The back way! I am afraid there's — 
trouble.” 

He had said enough, too much. As he turned awl 
hurticd along the path that Ied to the back of the 
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house, Derwent pushed past bim and ran on 
abead. 

As vephson ran he put a police whistle to his lips 
and blew it sharply. e knew that terrified, muffled 
scream meant trouble. It- might mean—the worst! 
He blamed himself at that moment for not keeping 
an cye on Hesketh Brand. He knew he was not tho 
man to be cheated of his prey without finding an pepe 
tunity to strike back—to strike secretly, in the dark. 

He had called for assistance because he knew he 
would have to fight two men—Philip Derwent and 
Hesketh Brand. Kie had not saved Philip Derwent 
for nothing. 

lf Philip found Brand shut up in that house with 
Joan, then Hesketh Brand's life would be forfeit. 
Philip would kill him as one kills an insect. Jephson 
knew he had to save Philip Derwent and catch 
Hesketh Brand. 

He reached the back entrance. Derwent was at the 
du:r, hammering with his fists, trying to break it 
down. Jephson ran past him. He knew the plan 
of the house. There was a scullcry-window a few feet 
above the ground. To his sur;rise, he found it open. 

In an instant he was throuch, had groped his way 
to the back door, and opened it. 

“Steady, old man!’’ he whispered to Philip 
Derwent. “Steady!” 

Jephson led the way now, up a small flight of steps 
tov.ards the little hall. 

What's that 2?” Philip whispered. 

Poth men listened a moment. Each thought some- 
thing had moved in the hall—a stealthy movement. 

Again a muffled scream—from the sitting-room on 
the right. ° 

Jephson seized the handle of the door of the sitting- 
room and turned it. 

The coor was locked. " 

Philip tried to push Jephson aside. “ We'll break 
it open!” he cried. 

Bat Jephson’s fingers touched the key! The door 
bast been locked on the ontside! 

He turned the key and flung open the door : 

* Follow me!” 

Vc stopped as he spoke. The room was in total 
darkness! Jephson saw a big, shadowy form moving 
throuyh the darkness—moving towards him ! 

And the big shadow of the big man saw Jephson too. 
Ee hurled himself towards tho door, and his weight 
alono would have crushed Jephson and sent him 
down. But Philip Derwent had seen him at the same time. 

He Icapt forward and straightened his right arm. 
Jc; hson went down bencath the other’s weight, but 
DYeracat’s fist crasked into the gaping jaws of the big 
man. 

“ephson rolled over, crawled into the centre of the 
ruoin and, raising himself, struck « match to light 
the gas. 

Still his first thought was to save Philip Derwent. 
hucy that he had got Hesketh Rrand down. 
knew he would throttle the life out of him. 

Ho lit the gas. It flared, and flooded the room with 
sulden brilliance. 

Yurning, Jephson sprang forward to the two imen 
struggling on the ficor. 

Jierwent was uppermost. Jephs n- bent down to 
pull him off. Then he stopped asif he had beea shot— 
incipable of action. He stood motionless, staring 
with wido eyes at the face of the inan who lay in 
Vhilip Derwent'’s grip. 

It vas Benjamin Bleukington ? 


CHAPTER 


He 
He 


Blenkington and the Badge. 


THE man lying helpless on the 
floor in Philip Derwent’s grip was 
not Hesketh Brand! But Benjamin 
Blenkington ! 

Jephson tricd to pull Derwent off. 
But the latter in his fury had not 
as yet realised that he had got the 
wrong man. ‘His fingers were tightly 
fastened round his victim’s throat. 
‘The eyes of the latter were protruding 
from their sockets, the veins in his 
“a stood out in knots, and his lips were becoming 

ue, 

Jephson was strong and wiry, but, though he exerted 
all his strength, he made no impression whatever on 
Philip Derwent. 

Joan Lester was lving in a dead faint across the sofa 
at the other end of the room; her hair fell in wild 
disorder about her shoulders. Cushions were scattered 
on the floor; a chair overturned. Everywhere 
evidence of a terrible struggle. 

*hilip had seen all this in a flash when the lights were 
muddenty lit. Probably the continement and suffering 
he had undergone added fuel to the fires of his wrath. 

ide had deserted him, He saw red. He meant 
to han 
: cid was no other way of avenging the woman he 

oOrved 

And while his fingers tightened around the throat of 
the man he believeé to be Hesketh Brand, he again 
heard Brand’s evidence, when he had entered the 
witness-box, echoing in his ears. Publicly he had 
confessed his love for Joan. And on oath he had eaid 


Yo 


Bie 


that Joan’s father had looked upon his suit with 
favour. 

Jephson strained his ears, hoping the police had heard 
his whistle and had come to his assistance. But he 
heard notbing save Philip Derwent’s laboured 
breathing and a ghastly rattle from the throat of the 
man he held ina death grip. 

There was only one way to save that man’s life— 
and by the same token Philip's life. 

Standing behind Derwent, Jephson whipped a 
handkerchief from his pocket, threw it round tke 
former’s throat, and bringing the two ends together 
slowly tightened it. 

s Let for he shoutcd, at the same time ; “ are you 
Legtl ‘an’t you seo you have got the wrong man? 

t ” 


0, I eae Yee 
82 LAY philip Derwent relaxed his grip—at first 
only because he was forced to do so. He was slowly 
being choked! At last he was forced to use his hands 
to tear away the handkerchief which Jephson pulled so 
tightly around his neck. 

Then, and only then, did the mists slowly clear before 
his eyes, and he saw the face of the man who, but for 
Jephson’s interference, he would surely have killed. 

ndced, it was not Hesketh Brand. A man of the 
same height, of the same build—but beyond that there 
was little or no resemblance. 

Philip Derwent rose to his fect with a startled cry. 
He swept the room with his eyes, then bent forward and 
starcd at the man on the ground, who slowly and pain- 
fully was gasping for breath. 

Philip could not belicve his eves—could not believe 
that he was gazing into the face of his employer, 
Benjamin Blenkington ! 

Jephson linked his arm through Philip’s, holding him 
tightly. He could not trust him yet. 

It was obvious there had been foul play. It was 
possible they had misjudged Brand, suspected and 
condemncd the wrong man. 

If Philip Derwent, now he recogniscd the intruder, 
believed that: Blenkington had been guilty of foul play 
against Joan Lester, he would probably mete out to 
him the vengeance he had intended wreaking on Brand. 

“Steady, Derwent, steady,” Jephson whispered. 
“You have blundered. . . Brand's got away.” 

It was not at all certain that Brand had been in the 
house at all. The description which the attendant had 
given them at the Old Bailey would have applied 

ually to either man. But cohen wanted to divert 
Philip's attention from Blenkington. He did not 
intend that the man who, figuratively speaking, had 
escaped the hangman’s rope by the skin of his teeth, 
should again fiiud bimself placed in the dock on the 
charge of murder. 

And Thovias Christian Jephson was fighting as much 
for the help!:ss girl lying unconscious on the sofa, as he 
was for Philip Derwent himself. 

The latter swung round, nearly dragging Jephson off 
his feet.‘ By heaven, he shan't go far. He has been 
here, I swear——-”’ 

He stopped as he reached the door and turned, 
glaring et the still helpless figure on the floor. Or is 
this Blenkingion’s work 1°” 

He looked at Jephson, seized him by the shoulders 
and shook kim roughly. ‘* Do you hear what I say ? 
Have they made a mistake? Is Blenkington the 
man——” 

“The man you have nearly killed is he whose 
evidence has just given you your freedom,” Jephson 
said sternly. ‘‘ Derwent, pull yourself together and 
play the man again.” 

He placed himself between the room and the hall 
outside, barring the way through the door, and he 
pointed at the sofa where Joan Lestcr lay : 

“She wants you. Look! Dumbly she is pleading 
for all your strength and courage now. Go to her—zgo 
to her, Isay. When she feels your arms around her sho 
will recover. She alone can explain what has 
happened. You must wait, for hersake. . . . By 
waiting you will make revenge the more sure. « » .” 
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Slowly the expression on Philip Derwent’s face 
changed. The almost {neane fury left his eyes. They 
grew tender, almost calm, and his muscles relaxed. 

“You are right,” he whispered hoarsely, wringing 
Jephson’s hand. 

e took a step forward towards the sofa, then 
stopped, as if afraid his help had come too late. 

oan lay eo still, so quiet. Her face was white ae 
snow against the tumbled hair. Her eyes were closed, 
no colours on her lips. 

“Joan—my little Joan! . . . I am here. I 
have come to you. Look at me, speak to me!” 

He flung himself on his knees beside the sofa. He 
lifted her up in his arms. And her eyes slowly opened, 
her lips moved dumbly. 

“‘ That’s good,” Tephaol whispered, swallowing the 
remnants of a bull’s-eye hastily. 

He bent over Blenkington and felt his pulse. ‘“ You 
are all right,” he said. 

The next moment he found some brandy on the side- 
board, filled a wineclass, and gave it to Philip, who 
forced a little of the liquid between Joan’s cS 

Then Jephson knelt beside Benjamin Ble: 
and did the same for him. 

“Come along, you are all right,” he said briskly. 
“ Pull yourself together, Mr. Blenkin on.” 

Blenkington opened his eyes, stared into his eccre- 
tary’s face, then with a groan fell back again. ‘ 

But Jephson had a keen suspicion that his employer 
was shamming now. Doubtless Philip Derwent had 
pen him a bad time, but he was a strong man, and he 

ad recovered ; and Jephson wanted to get him out of 
the way before Philip Derwent started asking question<. 

‘Come along, Mr. Blenkington, you must get out of 
this before the police come, or things may take a very 
awkward turn—for you.” 

Instantly Blenkington’s eyes opened again, he sat 
upright, and with his secretary's help rose to his feet. 
He no longer looked the dignified proprietor cf 
Blenkington’s Stores. His collar had burst open, his 
tie was all awry. Disconsolate, dishevelled, and 
obviously terrified. 

Jephson led him towards the passage. 

Blenkington shivered. Jephson led him down the 
passage into the kitchen, made him sit down, placed a 
glass of watcr by his side, and bathed his face and 1:e°k. 
Then he shut the scullery window. The back door was 
locked. No one could get into the house, and no one 
could get out without being seen by Jephson. 

As yet the latter had made no attcmpt to solve the 
extraordinary problem which presented itself. He 
es PDN, dumfounded. But he kept an open 
mind. 

It would be all too easy to jump to conclusions. 
Tis keen brain, ever on the alert, was only too anxious to 
suggest a reason for Blenkington’s presence in Joan 
Lester's house. If it were he, and not Brand, who had 
seen her faint and brought her back from the Old 
Bailcy and taken her to tho sitting-room where Josep! 
Lester had met his death, it was not because he had any 
evil designs on Joan herself. 

No, Benjamin Blenkington was not that sort of man. 
He might be weak where women were concerned, but 
Jephson knew that his reputation was dearer to him 
than anything else inthe world. Hc had his secret lil.e~ 
and dislikes. ‘There were stories in the great shop, over 
which he presided, little scandals attached to his name 
—and Jephson knew there was never smoke without 


nkington 


re. 

But Blenkington was not the man to risk his gocd 
name and his position for a passing fancy. 

“ Feeling all right now?” Jephson asked 
Blenkington commenced to 
and tie. 

The latter made a feeble attempt to regain his dignity 
end sclf-possession. ‘‘ Where's the villain who 
assaulted me?” he stammered. ‘ What does all this 
mean—what are you doing here, Jephson ? ” 

Jephson smiled and flicked some dust off his coat. 

““T drove back after the trial with Mr. Derwent to 
congratulate Miss Lester on the result. We found the 
house locked up back and front; we heard a cry for 
help; we managed to get in. Then we found the 
sitting-room door locked.” He did not say “on the 
outside ; ” but continued : ‘On opening it we found the 
room in darkness, and you in the room alone with Mics 
Lester! You knocked mo down and tried to escape, 
but Mr. Derwent caught you.” 

Blenkington’s hands went up to his throat. Jeplison 
nodded. 

“On the whole, I think you escaped very lightly, 
sir. Excuse me one moment.” 

Turning on his heel, he walked back to the sittin.- 
room and peered in. Joan had recovered, she wis 
sitting on the sofa in her lover's arms. Jephson 
coughed apologetically. Leaving Joan, Philip steppcu 
to his side. 

“It’s all right,” Jephson whispered. ‘ Only don't 
question her, don’t Ict her talk about it. If you love 
her, wait until sho has quite, quite recovered. She is 
suffering from shock, nothing worse, I am sure.” 

“No, thank God,” Philip Derwent said under his 
breath. ‘“‘But you won’t let tho villain escape, 
Jephson! There has been foul play. Remember, I 
trust you not to let him escape.” 

Jephson nodded and patted Philip's shoulder. 


nictly, as 


umble with his collar 


The 
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latter was himself again. Love was stronger than 
hate, sweeter than revenge. 

“ You can trust me,” Jephson said quietly. ‘“ You 
know that. But don’t let Miss Lester talk, nothing 
matters now sho has got you. Remember, you are a 
free man and your hands aro clean. Keep them so. 
If there is any dirty work to do, I will do it.” 

Philip gripped his hand tightly. ‘God bless vou, 
Jephson. But ‘od should you——” 

Jephson laugh “T am one of the grubs in the 
luman hive.”” He pushed him back into the room. 
“Wait here until I return, Make honcy while the 
sun shines!” 

He looked at the disordcred condition of the room 
with a quizzical smilo. ‘‘ Won't Mrs. Cox be angry!” 

Jepheon found Benjamin BPlenkington padding 
silently up and down the kitchen. "ts had quite 
recovered now, though his face and throat showed 
signs of a struggle. He stopped short as Jephson 
entered and loo! at him scarchingly, vet unable to 
bide the fear in his eyes, 

“ Perhaps you would like to be gctting back, sir,” 
Jephson suggested politely. 

Blenkington frowned, and two spots of colour burned 
on his white cheeks, Automatically he glanced 
at his gold watch—emblematic of position ond 
respectability. 

“Yes—it is getting late. 
This trial has er—cost me 
niuch time.” 

Jephson unlocked the back 
door. “Wo will go out this 
way if you don’t mind. It is 
easier than getting through the 
window!” 

He spoke without the least 
suspicion of sarcasm, but Blen- 
Kington'’s face changed colour 
acai, 

“JT would like first to explain 
my presence in the house,” he 
stamiucred, 

“It is nothing to do with 
ne,” Jephson replicd blandly, 
holding open the door. ‘Though, 
as I said before, when I entered 
you knocked me down !” 

Blenkington mopped his face 
with his handkerchief.‘ Ib 
was unfortunate, most unfortu- 
nate, And I can explain every- 
thing.” 

“To Miss Lestor’s satis. 
faction, I hops,” Jephson said 
in the same ite voice. 
“Doubtless Mr. Derwent will 
ask for an explanation to- 
morrow. At prescnt Miss 
Lester is too ill to discuss the 
matter, Shall we go?” 

Benjamin Bienkington hesilta- 
ted a moment, then passed out, 
and Jephson followed him. At 
the front gate they mct Mrs. 
Cox returning breathlessly. 
Jephson drew her aside and 
told her to enter quictly and 
not disturb the lovers. 

“There has been a little 
misunderstanding with a third 

arty, but vou will be tactful, 
Mrs. Cox, and ask no questions 
for the present nor take any 
notice of anything you may sce. 
Some little damage has been 
done, but it shall be re- 
paired to-morrow. For youp 
mistress’s sake you must be 
both deaf and dumb for the present. 
stand?” ' 

Yes, sir,’ Mrs. Cox gasped, and curtsicd violently. 
But she hadn't the faintcst idea what he was talking 
about. a 

* They haven't gone and arrested Mr. Philip again 2 
she cried, with a sudden spasm of fear. © They could 
not go and do such a sinful thing.” 

Jephson smiled and shook his head. . 

ne oh, no, they are both safe aud happy. Tt is the 
as—euffered. You just run in and 
And don't it 


You under- 


furniture that 
make them cach a nice cup of tea. jen 
any surprisc if you find there is a vase missing, 
instance, or one of the chairs has lost its legs. . 

Mrs. Cox gasped again, luoked at Jephson as if she 
feared for his sanity, and then hurricd up the path 
towards the back entrance, are 

Blenkington had called a cab; he was silting in it 
waiting for his secretary. ‘the lattcr got 19, and 
together they drove to the famuns shop. . 

Mr. Blenkington sat well back in the seat, his exes 
closed, his fat fingers nervously twined together. 
Jephson lerned forward staring through the window 
in front of him. But he sct his thoughts free nus, and 
his activo brain was at werk. ' 

Philip Derwent was safe. So was Juan Lester, But 
the mystery of the murder of Joseph Leste: scemed as 
far from being solved as ever. ete 

Aad perhaps for that very reasen Thenias Christian 


Standing behind Derwent, Jephson whipped a handkerchief 
former's throat, and bringing the two ends togel 


Jephson was more kecn than ever to solve it. Some- 
{one held the key to the mystery, but it was a mystery 
‘bigzer and deeper than he had at first suspected. 
; While he was seated in the court, watching the trial as 
it progressed step by step, he had been almost forced to 
-the conclusion that Philip Derwent himsc!f held the 
vkey. It was obvious that he was shielding somcone, 
not necessarily the murderer, Yet who clse 2? Some- 
‘one whose life must be dearer to him than his own. 
There could only be one whose life was as dear to him 
as that—the life of the woman ho loved, Joan. He 
glanecd out of the corners of his eves at Benjamin 
| Blenkington ; his reluctance to come forward and give 
‘evidence looked as if he wanted to shicld someone. 
Yet he was not the sort of man who would shield 
anyone but himself. 
; The cab stopped, they had reached the private 
-entrance to Blenkington’s Stores. Both men 
‘alighted, and Blenkington led the way upstairs to his 
_ private room and shut the door. 
| Jephson noticed that the little box bearing the 
‘initials C. W. was missing for the first time. 
| ©. W. Blenkington” Ii was thus that Philip 
Dervent had addressed the blackmailing letter. 


i Therefore, Philip could explain the meaning of those 
initials, Yet Philip, being in Blenkington’s cmploy, 


knew perfectly well they were not the initials of his 
employer. ; 

Of course, there mizht be no connection whatever 
between the murdcr, the mysterious mecting between 
Philip and Blenkington on Hampstead Heath, 
the use of those initials “C. W.,” and Blenkington’s 
obvious interest in Juan Lester. Jephson might be on 
a falso trail; neverthele-+ that trail had enabled him to 
save Philip Derwent’s life, He intended to keep to it 
for the present, and not be led aside by Hesketh Grand 
or anyone else. : 2 

Hesketh Brand's part in the affair seemed obvious. 
He wanted Joan Les:cr. and he was the brute type of 
man who, when he « anted a woman, allowed no 
obstacle to stan] bet ween him and his desire. But the 
evidence had proved. so far as that was euncetned, he 
was more likely to win doan if Joseph Lester lived than 
if he dicd. Vhilip’s - onfession that the ok man had 
refused him his daughter's Land was in Bran s favour, 

These thoughts fished quickly oae after the other 
through Jeph.on’s brain as he stood quicily before 
Mr. Benjamin Blentington, waiting for him to speak: 
ile was merely the great man’s secretary again, Walking 

nstruc ns. 
a ene yerfectts well that Blenkingten was not 
vo until he had tried to explain his 
presenee at 19 Burney Street. ‘There was he need for 
Jephson to make conjectures about that, Blenhington 
was dying toesplain, aly be did not know how to begin. 


going to let him 


; reer ; i ni YEAR. 
IT want a sentence, the words of which begin with the letters in YEW YEAR 


from his pocket, threw it rovn-l the 
iner slowly tightened it. 


SSS 


“Aro there no Ictters you wish me to write?” 
Jephson suggested at last. 

‘No!” Blenkington pointed toachair, “Sit down ” 

Instead of obcying, Jephson looked apprehensively 
at a clock on the mantelslclf. Blenkingtun was 
nervously toying with a long quill pon. 

“You have been exccedingly yencrous lately in 


| giving me all the spare time I have asked for,” Jephson 
| said apologetically. 


l “And I am almost ashamed to 
again test your forbearance, but if vou haven't anv 


\Iettors for me I am anxious to get back tu Burney 


Street. I promised ——” 
| With an effort Blenkington seemed to pull biisclf 
together. 

“T have one Iectter,” he said sharply, in a business. 
like voice. ‘Just one, of a very private nature! 
|I will dictate it now, and you might take it 
| right down on the machine. ‘Then deliver it yourself, 
| Jephson.” 

Jephson sat down before the Remington, and placed 
a shect of paper in the machine. 

Blenkington cleared his voice. 

“Dear Miss Tester, 2...” 

He paused, almost as if expecting Jephson to say 
| something. But the keys of the typewrite rattled 
on, and Blcnkington continued : 


Thave this moment 
returned oto omy office in 
in company with my secre- 
tary, Mr. Jephson, who found 
me under somewhat cxtra- 
ordinary circumstances locked 
up in the sitting-room in yous 
house, Iess than an hour ago. 
This will naturally astonish you, 
as I know you were quito 
unaware of my presence; nalur- 
ally both Mr. Jephson and Mr. 
Phitip Derwent—-whom I desico 
to heartily congratulate on tha 
result of the trial this afternocn 
—were astonished, and doubt- 
less indignant, at finding iio 


there. Therefore, I am writing 
you this explanation, which 
vera are oat herty fo show 
thers 


“oomreoeiv the jury bad given 
their verdiet this afternoon £ 
left the court. iatending to drive 
home; bub it eccurred to me [ 
woul! like to see you anl 
contetnlate verton the vesu! 
Tvicd to Geil sara tha 


had happened ra \ 
rel ed ome ivedest voor 
es ro and that diectly he 
Withed te return to work he 
woul find bis place here resdy 
Waiting far dia. Ou aniving 
ab Burney fescet, Porang ies 


front door both hot en reced tes 


tan 
the sitting room, 
¢loag whe 
rattle of a 
The 


JT ovaited in 
Thadn't Geen wai its 
IT heard votives. the 
key in the front dear, 
nest moment ver entored the 


gitting-rogom oon a gentleman 4 
ares. ‘Tomy surprise ke decke | 
the sitting-ruos dooce bebiol 
hitn and led you across the 
room, 

“ You may remember it was practically dark at tho 
time, Before L could make mysclf known, Dreaded, 
from tho scrap of conversation T overheard, that tls 
interview between you We: of a private nature. | will 
confess I didn’t Know wnat to do—f am sure you 
yoursclf will be the first to realise how dificult my 
position was. It was when your friend suddenly lit 
the gas that, acting on the impulse of the moment, { 
stepped behind the heavy curtains which were drawa 
acruzs the window. Please believe me when [say that 
I had no intention of playing cavesdropper. 1 was 
horviticd at tho position in which I found myself. It 
was too late to speak; the door being locked Tcould not 
escape. While [was still wondering w hat to do J began 
to realise from the tone of the man’s voice that some- 
thing was wrong, ‘Then I thought fT heard you scream, 
then a cry for belp; I dashed from my Liding- 
place. . . ; 

“caw that you had fainted. Without pausing 
to think, I seized the man who was bending over vou. 
He wrenched himself free, turned cut the gas, and 
escaped, locking the door after him. 1 heard footsteps 
outside, and the door of the room was flung cpen, 
T thought he had returned, and Tran forward to 
capture him, Instead of that, I had the misfortune 
to knock down oue good friend, Jephson, and in turo 
1 was knocked down by Mr. Derwent! It was soma 
time before he realised he had got hold of the wrong 

‘anan. but all's well that cads well, and please assure 
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————_—_ 


him that I quito forgive him for the very bad five 
minutes he gave me. 

“ Please beliove that, as far as I am concerned, the 
whole incident is forgotten. I found myself in a most 
unfortunate position. I overheard nothing except 

our cry for help, and I cannot regret for once in my 
ife playing cavesdropper, since perhaps I was the 
means of saving you from the unwelcome attentions 
of some, to me unknown, admirer! Wis you the 
best of good luck, and hoping to see you back at work 
shortly, 

Believe me, dear Miss Lester, yours faithfully, 

“ (Signed)” . 

The keys ceased rattling. Jephson rose imper- 
turbably. His face was expressionless, as though 
Blenkington had just been dictating a large order to a 
telesales house in Paris. Respectfully he laid the 
typewritten missive before his chief. 

“Will you sign it, sir?” 

Blenkington hesitated o moment and frowned. 
“Yes, of course.” 

He signes| the Ictter with his accustomed flourish, read 
it through, then slipped it into an envelope, which he 
addressed himself. 

“You will do me the favour of delivering this 
immediately, Jephson.” 

Jephson bowed. “ Certainly.” 

He took up his hat and moved towards the door. 
Blenkington stopped him. ; 

“T hope you arc—satisfied 2? A most extraordinary 
and regrettable affair.” 

* Indeed, yes,” Jephson said quietly. “If I may 
Rly So, you come out of it very well, sir. You didn’t 
happen to notice the face of Miss Lestcr’s assailant ? " 

“I regret to say 1 didn't,” Blenkington replied, 
bending over his desk. ‘“* Good night. Jephson.” 

“Good night, sir. Tho same time to-morrow 
morning ?” 

“The same time to-morrow morning,” Blenkington 
echocd. 

As the door closed on his secretary a sigh of relicf 
escaped his lips, and, slipping forward in his chair, he 
buried his face between his hands. 

Jephson took a cab. He told the chauffeur to drive 
to Burney Sirect. 

Ho lay back in the seat, his eves closed. It was but 
a slight mental effort for him to visualise the scene he 
had just left. As one sces the film of a cinema projected 
on to the white screen, so Jephson saw projected on to 
his inner consciousness—by memory—Benjamin 
Blenkington seated at his desk in his private office, 
dictating the Ictter which he now carried in his pocket. 

Metaory repeated for him cach word that Blenkington 
had spoken. 

Jephson’s faultless memory, trained to perfection, 
had often proved invaluable to his employer. Now it 
was a weapon turned against bim ! 

From the commencement of the Ietter to the finish 
the tone was conciliatory, unlike Blenkington’s usual 
sledgehammer methods. Therefore, Jephson argued, 
Blenkington was frightencd—very frightened. 

Ergo: He had visited 19 Burney Street with some 
ulicrior motive. He was afraid or ashamed to explain 
that motive. 

Jephson knew Blen):ington’s methods when he was 
cornered, when he found himself in an awkward 
position, when he wanted to get his own way. If he 
didn’t fear his opponent, he bluffed. He was merciless. 
Ho was an adept in the art of swank. 

But when he feared, when he wished to conceal 
anything, his tongue and his pen were well oiled. He 
could fawn, He could cringe ! 

In the letter Jephson had just taken down, Blenking- 
ton had fawned. 

In half-a-dozen words he could have explained his 
presence in Joan Lester's house. 

But he had uscd two full typed pages ! 

He must have visited 19 Burney Strect for an 
unlawful or an improper purpose. 

The next point in the letter Jephson noticed was a 
glaring error which, had Blenkington been calm and 
cool, he would never have committed. For he had 
stated that, “ directly the jury had given their verdict 
he had Ieft the court” =... and driven to Burney 
Street to congratulate Joan. 

Obviously a lic. According to }is own account of 
tle affair, which followed, Blenhington was in tho 
ritting-room when Brand and Joan arrived, and they 
had left the Old Bailey long before the verdict was 

iven! 

‘ 80 Blenkington had gone to Number 19 knowing 
he would find the house deserted ! 

‘There was something hidden in that house—probably 
in tho sitting-room—that Blenkington was ready to 
risk a great deal to obtain—the room and the house in 
which Joseph Lester was robbed, in which Joseph 
Lesicr was mu.@ red. 

It was not tho first time Blenkington had entered 
that little sitting-room in scarch of something. He had 
examined the little rosewood desk, and had failed to 
find what he wanted. For a very good reason—Jephson 
himsclf had been there before him, and had obtained 
the convict’s badge that Blenkington so obviously 
wanted to get. 

Blenkington did not know this—but he suspected 
Jephson. In order to make quite sure that the badge 
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was not anywhcre is Joan’s rooms ho had paid this 


secret visit. 
This was clear to Jephson. But why Blenkington 
should be so anxious to get hold of the badge was not 


yet clear. 

Was there any connection between the missing bad 
and the murder of Joseph Lester? In spite of the 
admission by Philip that he had written the letter to 
Blenkington, Jephson did not believe for a moment 
that anyone but Lester had inspired it. And if Lester 
had been blackmailing Blenkington, would the little 
convict’s badge prove a motive ? 

If so, Lester’s death would not be unwelcome to 
Blenkington ! 

The cab w|i Jephson got out, paid the driver, 
and then walked along the street-—away from Joan 
Lester’s house. 

Presently he mounted the steps of Heskcth Brand’s 
lodgings ! 


“ Joan, My Little One.” 


Ir was something more than 
mero curiosity which led John, alias 
Robert, Kirke to go up to the Old 
Bailey and watch the trial of Febip 
Derwent for the murder of Josep 
Lester. 

He had reasons of his own—fairly 
obvious ones now—for wanting to 
hear details of the case. Moreover, 
Rachel Strode was going, and it 
was through hor influence, as mother 

of one of the principal witnesses, that John was ablo 
to gain admittance, 

When his mother heard what he intended to do 
she at first forbade him to go. She warned him that 
under the circumstances it would be extremel 
rash. But John Kirke was obdurate, Though his 
mother had temporarily routed Hesketh Brand, he 
realised his position was still a ticklish one; and so ho 
wanted to learn all he could about the affairs of people 
who had once been connected with his brother. 

The cunning Brand probably still had something u 
his sleeve. John had pluck, but not the mental pluc 
which Deborah possessed. He felt ho was altogether 
in the dark concerning the life his brother had led. 
There was a chance of his learning something at the 
trial—so he was going. 

And Deborah, like all strong peop!c, knowing when 
to give in, acquiesccd, but only on condition that she 
accompanied him. And so it acm that they sat 
together at the back of the gallery, unnoticed, indis- 
tinguishablo among the ordinary public who were 
privileged to attend. 

But Deborah saw that her son took no risks. They 
drove cach day to and from the Old Bailey, and she 
muffled John up in a big coat and a large plaid scarf. 

John suffercd in silence until the trial was over and 
the jury had returned their verdict. Then ho saw 
his mother into a cab and made his escape. 

“I'm all right,’ he assured her. “I am simply 
going to sce Miss Strode home. I want to have a 
little chat with her about things in general.” 

Deborah Kirke had her suspicions about what a 
little chat with Rachel Strode meant. But it was 
useless to say anything just then. Besides, John 
could do nothing rash until the fortune he was claiming 
in his brother's name was handed over to him. Shé 
knew well enough that if Rachel had the opportunity 
she would marry John right away—if he could prove 
to her that he really had obtained possession of the 
moncy. 

That very morning a Ictter had come from the 
lawyers, informing him that they would formally 
hand over the fortune left to him in sixteen days’ time. 

And Deborah Kirke commenced to lay her plans 
accordingly. 

In three we2ks’ time she and John would quictly 
Ieavo London. No one would know where they had 

‘one, and no one would carc—unless perhaps it were 
Mr. Hesketh Brand and Rachel herself. They would 
live in retirement for a year or two. During that time 
John would solcr down, forget all about Rachel, and 
come completely under his mother’s influence. Ho 
would be forgotten by Hesketh Brand, who would 
seck other birds to pluck, an:1 probably find himself 
caught by the police during tho process, 

So on her way back to the old grey house in the 
gloomy street Deborah stopped at an estate agent's 
office, and told the manager she wanted to find a 
tenant for her house, furnished or unfurnished. No 
reasonable ofter would be refused if an occupier could 
bo found quickly. 

Then she went back and crept quietly, secretively, 
about tho great house, making an inventory of the 
things she woull tako with her, and the things she 
would leave behind. If she wero fortunate enough 
ees the house furnished, she decided sho would 
take nothing except a very few personal belongings. 

One of these wonld be the portal of her Bustand 
hanging on the wall, which sho had pointed out to 
John, and below which hung a newspaper cutting 
framed in black giving the date and manner of his death. 

That would never leave ber until the man who had 
robbed her of her mate was found. 
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She had been robbed of her husband, who had mct 
his death by violenco at the hands of a man who, 
te tried and condemned, had escaped from 
ustice. 

Her first-born had been taken also. A woman 
had robbed Deborah of him. A little fragile, fair- 
haired creature, whose face and voice belicd her. 
That very afternoon Deborah had watched her as she 
stood in the witness box; watched her with coli 
revengeful eyes. She, too, should pay. She had 
begun to pay—but, as Deborah rightly guessed, slic 
had not yet paid in full. 

There were several letters and packets left in tl:e 
dispatch box which Robert Kirko had handed 
Deborah before he wont out to his death. That was 
another thing sho would take with her when she left. 

The little black box containing the vengeance of 
her first-born. 

Vengeance on a woman! The woman who k:a‘l 
betrayed him. The gir) with a facc like one of Murillo's 
angels. But Deborah told herself that faces could lic 
even as tongucs. And women’s faces and tongues 
knew the art of lying better than men’s. 

She turned from the contemplation of her deal 
husband's portrait and opencd the little black Lex 
again, and ran her long, bony fingers through tlic 
contents. She was curious, but not without reason. 
The letter shc had opened a weok or two ago was stil! 
there, the letter which had so startled her. And a 
large packet was lying beside it, tho inscription on 
which was also startling. 

For on it Robert Kirke had writen, in his long, 
narrow handwriting, that if it should come to pass that 
Joan was to be married, this packct was to be handcd 
to her bridegroom at the altar. 

Deborah had no intention of tampering with that, 
though it might have tempted tho curiosity of an 
even stronger woman. Sho again read the one Icttcr 
she had opened. 

Tho words it contained were enough to startle any 
mother. 

“Joan, my Little One: 

“Something tells me that you are out of work, 
and poor! You have no longer pretty clothes, 
scarcely enough to keep you warm perhaps. You 
aro hungry. Here is money, good, crisp Bank vf 
England notes. I stole them—not because I was 
hungry and wanted moncy, but because I was de:- 
perate, starving for love—and it was you who sent mv 
away. I am the man who held you in his arms, the 
man who devoured your lips with kisses—and I em 
a thief! . . . You took my kisses—now that 
yen are hungry you will take the moncy I stole! 

emember, at any moment I may return and demand 
return of both. * Ronert Krieger.” 

It was a confession of theft. Right on top of it 
had come Brand with his blackmail, and another 
confession of theft signed by Robert. Yet Deborah 
was strong in her belief that her son was no thief. 
She read between the lines, remembered his strange 
and morbid temperament. This was part of his 
revenge. She was glad she had opened tke letter, it 
might have fallen into other hands. She read the last 
few words again. 

Robert said ho might return. 

Was that only the empty threat of a man who had 
actermined to take his own life, or—was he still alive ? 

Slowly she tore the letter in half and put it on the 
fire and watched it burn. Then she burnt the not:s. 
Good money—but she would not want for money now, 
and her interview with Brand made her decide not 
to take the faintest risk. 

Then she locked up the dispatch Lox again, carefully 
hid it away, and padded softly out of the room up- 
stairs to John’s bedroom. There might be secrets of 
another kind there. Deborah had learnt to trust no onc. 

Not even her own flesh and blood. 


(Another splendid instalment next week.) 


BIRTHDAY NOTES. 


Mon., December 30... 

A fool insists cn having his own way, but a wise 
man merely has it and says nothing. 
Tues., December 31. 

A woman always knows whcn a manis in love with 
her. A man often knows a woman is in love with 
him when she isn’t. 

Wed., January 1. 

‘The man who complains that the world isn’t giving 
him his due would probably be pained if it did. 
Thurs., January 2. 

Most women regard men as they do the Ten Com- 
mandments—something to be studied, but not 
obeyed. 

Fri., January 3. 

The recipe to keep young all ono’s life is—easy 
boots, a clear conscience, and spending other peop'e’a 
money. 

Sat., January 4. 

There are two classes of people hard to convince 
against their will—women and men. 
Sun., January 5S. 

It’s a slow baby that does not know which of its 
parents is most easily imposed upon. 
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Guests mustrit take 
epper 
Manners that Make or Mar the Perfect Man. 


Do you know how to behave yourself proper; 
on all occasions and in all circumst:nces ? 

Do you, for example, know how to cat asparagus ? 
On which side of the stairs the lady you take in to 
dinner — should 
be? Ifyou may 
ask fora ‘‘second 
helping”? How 
to tilt your 
soup-plate? 
When you may 
say “sorry” 
instead of “I beg 
your pardon” ? 
Where you ought 
to propose to 
the lady you 
“ want to marry? 
And how to 
avoid a thousand 
other social 
pitfalls ? 

If you do not, 


or if you are 

not “‘quite sure,” 

, consult Mr. 

Frow and how not to dress for dinner. Alfred H. Miles. 
The garb of the man on the vight is Mr. Miles has 


? - , 
allogether out of place. just written a 


little book (with a lot in it) called The Diners-Out 
Vade-Mecum, in which he tells you all you need 
know about “nice”? manners, habits, customs, 
and etiquette if you want to be a social success. 

Herc, to 
begin with, is 
a comforting 
pronounce- 
ment: ‘For 
bachelors and 
epinsters, visi- 
tors from 
ebroad, or from 
a distance, who 
are welcomed 
fra varicty of 
reasons, no in- 
vitation (io 
dinner) is cx- 


peeted in 
rcturn.” 
On the eti- 


A gurst when arriving should never 

ofier his hostess a glove’ hand if he 

has been carrying a walking stick or 
twirling his moustache. 


quette of intro- 
cuctions this is 
a golden rule, 
often broken in 
ignorance or the excitement of the moment: “ The 
geutleman is always presented to the lady, how- 
id noble his rank may be, and however lowly 
ers,” 

Also: “Indiscriminate introductions are a sure 
sign of vul- 
garity, and no 
introduetion 
should be 
made without 
the assurance 
that it will be 
agreeablo to 
both parties.” 

There is an 
exception to 
this rule, how- 
ever. “At a 
dinner - party 
the guests are 
selected by the 
host and 
» hostess on the 

intelligent 
: ; assumption 
The etiquette of showing a lady down- that they will 
stairs intodinner, If there isa single Lo agreeable 
tanister the gentleman should take ‘1, to cach other. 
letting his companion walk on theinside, Ty such cases 

as tf she were in the street. it would not 


be polite of either party to rcfuse an introduc 
tion. 

“In such cases the parties bow, but do net 
ehake hands. Introductions madc ina ballroom arc 
of the same character and follow the sane usage. 
Whe gentleman introduccd for the purpose of a 
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dance offers the lady his right arm and conducts her 
to the floor of the room. 

“Tf, by any chance, the hand is offered it should be 
accepted, as to refuse it would have the appearance 
of a slight.” 

On how to dress for dinner Mr. Miles has several 
useful tips to give. For instance: ‘ The dinner- 
jacket is not admissible except on informal 
oceasions ’’; “double collars should not be worn 
with evening dress’’; ‘the practice of wearing 
coloured handkerchiefs tucked into the bosom of 
the waistcoat has been vulgariscd out of use” ; 
“ watch-chains are taboo in evening dress.” 

There is another crumb of comfort for the 
bachelor in this: ‘‘ The bachelor, as a rule, is not 
a carriage-man, and if the evening be fine, and the 
distance short, he may with all propricty walk 
to tho house of his host.” 

But he must bear in mind to sce that his trousers 
are not turned up when he reaches the reception- 


WRONG 


Ai dinner, tilt @ soup- It should never be tilted 
plate away from you, as towards you, 


room, and not to offer his hosters a hand covered 
in a glove which has been handiing a cane or an 
umbrella, twirling a moustache, or manipulating 
@ cigar. 

When you are introduced to the lady you are to 
take in to dinner, bow, but do not offer to shake 
hands; and should the passage to the dining-room 
involve a staircase with the wall on the left band, 
give your left arm to the lady so that she may be 
“inside,” as in walking out of doors. 

At table “the cstentatious use of condiments 
is a reflection upon the cook, and, through the cook, 
the host and hostess. 

“Bread should always be broken with the 
fingers, and not bitten off, and should never be 
put in the soup, but eaten separately. The plate 
may be tilted if necessary, but not towards the 
diner. When 
dishes are 
handed round, 
the one handed 
to a diner is 
intended for 
him. The diner 
should not wait 
until the whole 
table is served. 
Second helpings 
of any course 
should not be 
asked for; it 
disturbs the 
service of the 
whole table. 

“When _fin- 
ished with, 
knives and 
forks should be 
placed side by 
side on_ the 
plate, the blade 
of the knife 
towards the 
fork, and the prongs of the fork turned upwards. 

“ Fingers were made before forks, and for ceriaia 
purposes they are preferable to later devices. Chee: 
straws and other cheese, served on a miniatu e 
tray of bread, are caten from the fingers. No aie 
celery, asparagus, watercress, and artichokes.” 

Say, “I beg your pardon” to a lady—keep 
“sorry ” for men you know pretty well ; and when 
you make a proposal of marriage do so, if possible, 
at her residence—‘ the place which sccures her the 
largest measure of independence.” 


The correct way of leaving a knife and 

fork. The blade of the knife should be 

turned towards the fork, and the 

prongs of the lutier must be turned 
upivards, 


Herorse (indignantly): “You say yeu don’t 
think the persons in the back of the audience can 
hear us ?’ 

Professional Coacker: “No; but don’t let that 
worry you. ‘They can hear the prompter distinctly ; 
so they won't lose touch with the play.” 


A MOTHER'S RHEUMATISM. 


Mark postcards “Ve. 
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“I thought I should always be Crippled.” 


“Just after my last baby was born,” says 
Mra. A. Woolmington, of 3, Bediord Roa’, 
Weston-super-Mare, “I took a chill which 
affected my kidneys, and led to rheumatism. For 
over twelve months afterwards I was in misery 
with it, in pain from head to foot, and my muscles 
were quite stiff and sore. Sometimes I could 
scarcely stand up aud could only hobble about. 

“T got into such a state that I thouzht ] should 
always be crippled with rheumatiem, but lucki'y, 
I heard of Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills, and 
commenced to try them. The first box relieved 
me so much that I kept on with the Pills, and hy 
the time I had finished the third box, the 
rheumatism was gone altogether. I know nothing 
so good as Doan’s Pills for rheumatism. 

(Signed) (Mrs.) “A. Woolmington.” 

Doau’s Backache Kidney Pills are especially 
for weakness of the kidneys, gently leading them 
back to health and activity. They should be used 
without delay on the appearance of any such elear 
signs of kidney weakness as backache, rhenmatism, 
dropsy, sediment, gravel, and irregularities of the 
kidney system. 

In 2s. 9d. boxes only, six boxes, 153. 9d. Never 
sold loose. OF all dealers, or from Foster- 
McClellan Co., 8, Wells Street, Oxford Street, 
London, W. Be sure you get the same pills as 
Mrs. Woolmington ak, 
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A Tale of New Year's Eve. 

“Tr is New Year’s Eve, mother,” murmured a | 
little voice at Mrs, Clavering’s elbow. 

Tho silent figure by the fire heard, but made no 
answer until tho child echoed the words, “ New 
Year’s Eve,” with a pull at her mother’s dress. 

“Yes, Blanche, darling, I know.” 

The reply came softly, and betrayed a note of sorrow 
rather than joy. The child’s heart beat faster as she 
caught a smothered sigh, vaguely realising all was 
not well. She turned a wistful glance at her mother. 

“J wish I knew why you and father are worried!” 
she murmured. ‘“‘ Am ? too little to know, mother ? 
Couldn't you tell mo just this once?” 

Mrs. Clavering hesitated. An only child of almost 
uncanny beauty, Blancho seemed older than her 
seven summers, possibly because she had always 
been her mother’s constant companion. The woman 
knew well the capacities of that FOUNgs expansive 
nature, and longed to find comfort in the wealth of 
sympathy a single word could draw. Already Blanche 
had risen to twine her arms round her mother’s neck, 
and rain kisses on the thin cheek. . 

“Your father has got into difficulties which you 
cannot understand,” she answered slowly—‘ money 
difficulties. It may mean we shall have to leave this 
dear old houge and live somewhere far away—on a very 
small income.” She paused, for a lump rose in her 
throat, and the bu tears gathered under her 
eyelids, ‘‘ We'll just have to bear our troubles 
as we can. ten, Blanche, I heard the bell. 
That must be father.” , 

Sho pushed back her chair as she spoke, and stirred 
the fire to a brighter blaze. Then the door opened 
and Philip Clavering camo in with slow steps, his 
manner rigid, his face ashen. Outside, the frozen 
snow lay like a shroud on long stretches of lawn; 
within, a biting frost had set its seal upon the man’s 
heart. 

As his wife kissed him she felt a chill as of death 
steal through her veins. 

Blanche watched with eyes wide open. The 
usually kind father did not notice the existence of his 
child. At a cign from her mother, Blanche nae 
away on tiptoe, leaving those two standing on the 
large white rug in the glow of the log fire. - . 

“What news ?” al the woman, with faltcring 
lips. 

me It’s all up!” .¢ groaned. ‘ We must face ruin. 
I can’t get sufficient money together to save a crash, 
Vunds seem scarce everywhere except '’—here he 

naused and looked her full in the face—‘ except at 

hone Hall.” 

Mrs, Clavering shuddered. Shoe thought of the 
stately mansion ~-hose grounds adjoined their own, 
occupied by Philip’s old uncle, Sir Edward Lothian, 
who of recent years had lived such a hermit’s life 
that the village children thought he was an ogre, and 
even his near relations feared him. 

“Yes,” continued Philip Clavering, speaking more 
vehemently, ‘ Uncle Edward could save the situation 
by raising his little finger, yet I know if I went to 
him now, and laid all the details of my misfortune 
before hira, I might as well talk to a brick wall. He 
has never liked me, and has always thought me 
extravagant. Once I told him it was not my fault, 
it was in the blood. He resented the remark bitterly” 
He knew I was alluding to the brother he allowed to 
die a bankrupt, broken-hearted and alone. His own 
father ran through three fortunes. I was a fool to 
throw that in his teeth—it struck at the family pride. 
Now he never asks us inside his doors. He is at home 
to-night, and alone, on New Year’s Eve, too. 

“ T made inquiries in the village on my way up from 
the station. Somctimes this season affects even the 
most callous natures, I was thinking, Mollie, if we 
could go thcre to-night and wish him a happy New 
Year, that perhaps you might possibly say a word, 
you might even win back some of the old affection 
you lost nine years ago. It is so much easicr for a 
woman.” 

He waitcd with head bent for his wife to reply. 
After a long pause he glanced up inquiringly. 

She had stcpped back a few paces, and stood gazing 
at him intently. Her eyes were dry, though they wore 
a look of intense melancholy. For the first time he 
noticed how thin she had grown. At last she spoke. 

“For some women—yes, but such a task does not 
come easily to me. Yet for your sake I faced the 
music, I did my utmost—I wcat to Rhone Hall this 
afternoon.” 

Philip caught his breath, his hands were working 
nervously. 

‘ What did you say ? ” he asked ina quick undertone. 

“I told Sir Edward all your troublo. I explained 
bow bascly you had been misled about that company. 


Twant a gocd motto to hang up in the kitchen that cooks may read. 
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He saw that ruin stares us in the face; I left him 


Complete Short Story. 
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no loophole for doubt. I asked if he would let this 
calamity fall upon us—I was base enough to try and 
trade upon his love for me in the t. I entreated, 
I wept, I prayed—yes, prayed to that heart of stone. 
His answer was characteristic. After pointing out 
your many faults, he began upon my own. He 
reminded me that, after accepting his offer of marriage, 
and publicly engaging mysclf to him, I threw him over 
for the young ney ew I met at his house. 

“ He said if I had married him, I should not have 
lost my looks so early, sorrow and shock age one. He 
told me I was old before my time, that it was a punish- 
ment for the sins of my girlhood. He accused me 
of changing him from a man of the world into a 
miserable recluse, with no zest for life. 

“He scemed to gloat over the fact that now I 
should become a drudge; he openly revelled in the 
thought of our poverty, I left him abruptly, I could 
not stay to be insulted, and we I pitied him beyond 
words. What can the New Year bring for one so sore 
and soured? He is his.own enemy, his own sickness 
and curse. He missed a great opportunity of forgiving 
as he hopes to be forgiven,” 

Philip Clavering took his wife’s pale faco between 
his hands, and kissed it ionately. 

“* We married for love,” he said in a broken whisper. 
“Would you have it otherwiso ? ” 

She thought of the rich man at Rhone Hall, and 
shuddered. 

“No, Philip, not for all the money in the universe. 
Edward Lothian read as much in my face when I spoke 
to him of you, and that increased his bitterncss. We 
bores something his fortune can never buy. We 

ave each other—and we have our child!” 
* * 


For the first time in her life Blanche had listened 
to a conversation nut intended for her ears. 

As she left the room she caught her mother’s eager 
question, ‘‘ What news?” and the two words in- 
voluntarily arrested her footsteps. She felt as if some 
weird magic chained her emall fect to the spot and 
sharpened her hearing. A turbulent spirit within the 
child-soul seemed to cry, “It sha‘n’t happen! I 
won't let it happen!” 

Yet how could she help mummy unless she knew 
a little more about this mysterious trouble ? 

Just as she racked her small brains for some bright 
idea, a ruthless maid declared it was bedtimc—her 
father had sent word she must not sit up. 

“After all,” thought the disappointed child, “ it 
might perhaps be easier to think out a plan of action 
quietly in bed —especially as she hoped to lio awake 
for the mysterious rem of the year. So she went 
to her parents and ki them hurricdly, then flitted 
away without the usual plea for “just five minutes 


ot hcn 

nat last she was left quite alone in the silent 
toom, undes the shade of white curtains, Blanche 
solemnly turned over the various facts in her mind, 
till suddenly a paralysing idea took possession of the 
keenly imaginative brain. It was a notion so full of 
terror and alarm that at first she hid her head under 
the clothes and tricd to forget it had cver crystallised 
into a thought. Then a wave of inborn courage, 
which made Blanche so different from the average child, 
swept once moro to the surface and held dominion. 
Now she was glowing with the joy and beauty of a 
great. sacrifice. 

Perhaps she, a little girl, could saye father, mother, 
and the homo, if it were done quickly, if she went at 
once and made her proposition to the ogre of Rhone 
Hall. Father had said that this season affected 
callous natures, so Blanche felt she had better not 
acer 
Tho pilgrimage must naturally be a secret ono, 
carried out with stealth. How lucky she had learnt 
to dress herself, and knew just where to find that 
delicious fur coat which mother admired so much! 

The servants were all downstairs, so, turning up 
the clectric light, this elf-like child made a speedy 
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and effective toilette. With subtle wisdom she chose 
all her best and prettiest garments, hardly aware of the 
feminine instinct which prompted the selection. 

To steal down unseen while her parents dined anid 
escape through a side-door was not an casy task. At 
every step she feared some member of the hoise- 
hold would discover her presence and spoil everythin. 
More than once ehe darted bebind a curtain, hea:ins 
footsteps in tho distance. 

When at last she found herself actually out in the 
night air, fresh terrors rose to confront the daring 
wanderer. On the white ground, with its hard crust 
of snow, the full moon shone in ghostly rays. ‘The 
bare trecs wore no longer the friendly forms of day- 
time, they were grave giants, holding nymphs and 
hobgoblins in their great, waving arms. 

“It’s no good,” she told herself with an effort, “ no 
a feeling so horribly afraid! If I die of fear it will 

for mummy and dad, so if the bogies take mc, I 
shall still be able to say ‘I did my best.’ Perhaps if I 
run fast I shall feel better—but, oh, it is a long way 
to Rhone Hall alone in the dark.” 

The well-known garden held ecrie beings enough, 
but a keener dread stalked the long avenue leading 
to the ogre’s castle. Here the moonbcams glinting 
through the trecs were so many ghostly eyes defying 
Blanche to proceed. The deer in the park became 
phantom beasts of fearsome size, advancing in regi- 
ments to take her prisoner. Yet the little white figure 
toiled on, resolute though trembling, until the great 
house loomed before her, big, frowning, desolate. 

It took both her smali hands to peal the bell, and 
little did she suspect how vast was the astonishment 
within when the sound rang forth. 

Three men-servants, brimful of curiosity, pceercd 
at the littlo figure on the doorstep. 

Though her eyes were big and round with alarm, 
her voice was quite steady as che asked : 

‘“‘ Please may I see Sir Edward! It’s very special 
indeed.” 

Pompously a tall guido bade her enter, and con- 
ducted her across a wide, oak-panelled hall, where 
formidable figures in armour made silent sentrics. 

Sir Edward was seated alone at a table, glistcning 
with silver and bright with hothouse flowers, sipping 
some excellent old port. His hard face had developed 
such deep lines that no trace of good looks reraained 
to relieve their disfiguring presence. His skin was the 
colour of parchment, while his grey hair grew shaggy 
and long, the bushy eycbrows appearing perpetually 
drawn together in a frown. 

At sight of tho tiny visiior he gave a violent start, 
as if his eyes deceived him. He had always acimircd 
the child’s beauty, but to-night it shone out in tho 
majestic room like some bright blossom of dazzliny 
fragrance, pure, spotless, exquisitely young. 

e@ was too astonished to speak, and gazed at her 
in silence as she advanced across the thick pile of the 
crimson velvet carpet. 

“T ought to be in bed,” she said, holding out kev 
small hand for him to shake. ‘‘I was in bed, but [ 
got up all by myself, that is why my dress is unbuttoned 
under my coat. I felt cver so frightened of youn 
garden, it is simply full of little fairy people who run 
away. I heard them scampering about.” 

A mirthless smile parted the hard lips of the pre- 
maturely old man, as he replied : 

““Oh, the rabbits! yes, they do made a noise at 
night. I am not surprised you were nervous if you 
came alone. Are you quite sure your mother didn’t 
send you?” 

Blanche shook an emphatic head. 

“Mother wouldn't send me here. She told fathesv 
lots of things about you this evening. I listened 
without her sceing because I wanted to know why 
they were both so unhappy.” 

Sir Edward drew a chair to the table beside his 
own; it was a large, throne-like affair upholstered in 
crimson satin, with a high, carved back. He noticed 
tho shade of scarlct against the flaxen hair with 
something of a thrill. 

“Sit there, and tcll me what your mother said 
about cross old Uncle Edward.” 

Blanche thought a moment, then with a flash of 
memory the words came back. 

“She pities you very much, and she wonders what 
the New Year will bring you. She said she would 
mh have daddy and me than any money in the 
world.” 

The man listened in silence. 

““Why did you come here?” he asked at last. 
“Was it to 2” 

The sensitive face regarding him so intently crew 
puzzled at the question. Then a little rippling laugh 
broke from the red lips. 

“T thought,” she said, ‘‘ only dogs did that. My 
pug sits up on his hind legs and begs for hours.” 

“To put it more plainly,” continued the harsh 
voice, “did you come here to ask for money ? If 60, 
I may as well tell you your mother has already requested 
me to help her, and I have refused.” 

The news caused Blanche no surprise. 

“That was because mother couldn’t marry you," 
she said, ‘I only knew to-day about vour wanting 
to marry her so badly. She and daddy spoke of it 
when I was listening. You see, if I had not knowa 
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that, I could never have come to ask you to put things 
sight for them. It was only when I got an idea 3 

She broke off suddenly, and in the baby eyes a 
strango light shone, an expression the man could not 
read or fathom, cagerly as he watched each fresh 
development. 

“An idea?” he repeated. “ What idea?” 

She was firing him with the infcction of her 
enthusiasm. He felt as if the weight of ycars slipped 
away, leaving him young and responsive. 

Blanche jumped from her chair and came to his 
side. She put her fingers on his slecve, and looked up 
with awe into the deeply-wrinkled countenance. He 
did not know how bravcly she was bracing herself to 
make a promise, to suggest a sacrifice, but he did know 
she was vey much in earnest about something. 

“When I am grown up,” she said solemnly, “I 
won't think about marrying for love; I will marry 
you to make e for what mother did, and because of 
this you must help her now, It will be in return.” 

The words came slowly, and the tone of sincerity 
gave them all the aignty of sacrifice, despite the 
outward absurdity of the child’s bargain. Just 
because the idea was so quaintly humorous, Sir Edward 
Lothian felt inclined to encourage it a little. He 
puckered up his brow, as if he really were considering 
th~ proposition. 

“Well, upon my word that is very good of you,” 
he said. “I have been extremely lonely here without 
a wife, and I should only have to wait for ten or 
twelve years, quite a short engagement, ch? Think 
we should get on well together? How would you 
like living bere?” The child’s eyes roved round 
the high walls pictured with old ancestors. 

“| like our home best, but of course that couldn’t be 
Lelped, could it?” 

“ No, I am afraid my bride will have to put up with 
Rhone Hall.” 

Blanche looked very ncar tears as she whispered 
coaxingly: ‘‘ Don't let us talk about it as it’s such a 
long way off, let us talk about helping mother and 
making her happy.” 

‘But I am the one who wants to be happy, 
remember that.” 

Uncle Edward's bride-to-be looked suddenly 
ashamed of her lack of sympathy. With ready 
repentance she climbed on his knee, and stroked the 
brown, seared face. 

* T won't Ict you be unhappy,” she said, kissing him. 
“T will stay near vou all the time, and try and love 
you like 1 love daddy.” 

The words held 9 note of human affection which 
gladdened the embittered man’s waking heart, and 
ect his pulses throbbing, 

“That is not at all a bad notion!" he declared. 
* Shall T be a second daddy, and let vou off the marriage 
part of the bargain ? Would you like that better ?” 

A look cf intense relief brightened the delicate 
features, and set the child's eves dancing. 

Oh, how lovely of you!” she cricd, hugging him 
tightly in an evstacy of gratitude. °° Of course it 
woukl be just a hundied times nicer.” 

* And then we could begin at onee,” he said, “ in- 
etead of waiting all those vears.” 

* Begin on New Year's Eve!” coocd Blanche ; 
“begin this very night! If you were really a daddy, 
you would take me home, and not let me go back alone 
through the dark again. J don’t think I would dare !” 

Sir Edward was piling his plate with various fruits 
to tempt her. Then he raised his glass and toasted 
the visitor. 

* To my new little girl,” he said, “ and to the bride 
T have lost.” 

“Does that mean mummy or me?” she asked, 
dciighted to sce his change of manncr, 

* Both,” he answered softly, “and may I live long 
enough to give you to some good man, my child, 
when the great day comes that 1 have missed—the day 
of hearts united.” 

His voice was sad but no longer bitter. The cold, 
lined face looked almost handsonie now. Fora time ho 
sat and talked on in rambling fashion to his guest, then 
reluctantly ordered the brougham to the door, fearing, 
ii he kept her longer, she might be mizsed. 

* Perhaps,’ he said, as he shrugged his shoulders 
into a large fur coat, “your father and mother will 
ask me to stay and see the New Year in.” 

* Oh, of course they will!” cried Blanche, delighted 
at the idea ; ‘just us four together—it will be nicer 
than any party. You must tell them at once 
about everrthing being all right.” 

* * 


As the joy bells pealed across the country, and a 
baby year sprang into being from the heart of Time, 
four people stood on the threshold of a home nolonger 
overshadowed by the gaunt spectre of ruin. 

Blanche had insisted on the front door being opened 
to grect the freshly-born year, and, standing between 
her father and Sir Edward, she gazed out with 
sparkling eyes to sce what the newcomer was like. 

Mrs. Clavering stood behind them, but her glance 
rested, not on the snow-clad fir-trees and frost-bitten 

arden, but upon three figures, which held all her 
heart's love and gratitude, the man she called husband, 
the man who forgave, and the child whose innocent soul 
had found and led them to the magic paths of peace. 


—For the five best nottoes I will give ““P.W."’ Penknives. Mark pasteards ‘‘Cork.”’ (See page 
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For Children’s Parties and Festive 
Gatherings there is no more 


popular _ table 
Chivers’ Jellies. 


than 
After 25 years 


delicacy 


—still the favourite. 


STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS, 
and when writing to advertisers 


mention ‘ Pearson's Wee'ly.” 


The da 


The ingredients chosen from the 


in puddings. 


Your grocer eslis tt. 


It saves the butter bill. 


Among all the food dainties known there {s none so deliciously 
appetising, wholesome and strengthening as Laitova. 


rendered extremely easy of digestion by skilful manufacture, whilst 
a!l their body-building properties are retained. 


Laitova is the ideal food delicacy when eaten on pastry, bread or 
Try Laitova sandwiches for tea, 


In Jars -6}d., 33d., & 2d. 
SUTCLIFFE 6 BINGHAM LTD., Cornbrook, Manchester. @ 


NEWS NOTE. 


Mr. William Crook, the winner of the First Prize 
in the Copywriting Competition at the Advertising Lx- 
hibition recently held at the Horticultural Jail, 
London; Mr. W. Rand, the winner of the Second Prize ; 
Mr. Alexander Cox, winner of the ‘Third Prize, and four 
ont of the six winners of the Consolation Prizcs are 
students of the J.C.S. 


I’ve found out where 


mother keeps the | 


Leon (Uuese» 


ily spread for children’s bread. 


purest of farm products are 


722.) 
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Miss 
GENE 
GavUNTIER 
has amus- 
ed and 
delight ed 
more 
; people 
than any other actress that cver lived. 

Millions of people all over the world have Leen 
moved to laughter and tears by her playing. 
Yet not one in ton thousand of her admirers has 
heard her voice or seen her face and figure. 

For she is, of course, a ‘‘ phantom player,” 
a leading light in that great and ever-growing army 
of clever actors and actresscs who perform, not 
to_ flesh-and-blood audiences, but to a one-eyed 
machine made of steel and nickel and manganese 
bronze. 

An Amcrican girl, Miss Gaunticr made her first 
appearance as a child actress on the legitimate stage, 
abandoned it soon afterwards for moving-picture 
work, and rapidly rose to be lcading lady in the 
Kalem Company, by whom she is paid a standing 
salary of £40 a week for fifty-two Weeks in the 
year. 


Nearly Kicked to Death. 


This sounds a lot of money, but it must be borne 
in mind that the work she is called upon to perform 
is both severe and dangerous. Miss Gauntier is 
a perfect physical specimen of womanhood, a 
splendid rider, swimmer, and general all-round 
athlete. Nevertheless, she has had many narrow 
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Kings and Queens 


oF 
Cinema 


A Series Which Will Appeal to All Lovers of Picture Palaces, 
MISS GENE GAUNTIER, Rider, Swimmer, and 


AlleRound Athlete, 


escapes from death or serious injury in the pursuit 
of her profeesion. 

Once, for instance, she got caught in a quicksand, 
and had sunk nearly to her armpits before she was 
rescued. This was in the Everglades of Florida, 
while rehearsing a southern plantation drama. 

In a battle scene in “ The Girl Spy” she was 
nearly kicked to death by a horse. In another 
war drama the premature explosion of a mine 
hurled her into the air, and she fell to the ground 
unconscious. “ Did it make a good picture?” 
were the first words she uttered on recovering. 
Here spoke the true artiste. 

Another time the plot made it imperative for 
her to take refuge in an abandoned building, which 
was afterwards ect on fire by the villain of the 
piece. She ought by rights to have been rescued 
through a window by means of a ladder. But the 
fire burned more rapidly than anybody had fore- 
seen, and when she was hauled out through a hole 
hastily chopped in the roof she was on the point 
of a suffocated. Here again, however, a 
splendidly realistic picture was secured, even if it 
did nearly cost her her life. 

Acted as Mary Magdalene. 


Quite recently Miss Gauntier has been spending 
some months in the Holy Land, where films were 
taken depicting incidents in the life of our Lord. 
This involved travelling hundreds of miles in the 
desert on donkey and camel back in the heat of the 
summer. Miss Gauntier got sunstroke. Still she 
stuck to her work, taking the part of Mary 
Magdalene. 
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It was while she was rehearsing near Luxor that 
her horse ran away with her. Such a thing had 
never happened to her before, and she was pro- 
foundly disgusted and amazed. She didn’t think 
it possible. 

“TI have ridden wild broncos and every other 
kind of equine animal,” she remarked in telling of 
the incident, “and frankly I didn’t believe that 
there was a horse breathing that could get away 
with me or from me. Of course I had heard a 
lot about the ‘ fiery steeds of the desert ’"—who has 
not ?—but the one I was on looked about as unfiery 
as a London cab horse. 

“In fact she—it was a mare—ambled along so 
gently that I lagged behind the rest of the company, 
and seeing this I just chirruped to her in order 
to catch up with them. The result was astonishing. 
That mare shot out like a streak of greased lightning, 
and in about two seconds I was well abcad of the 
rest of the crowd, and still going. 


The Mare Went Frantic. 

“T was sitting her as easy as a rocking-horse, for 
I had become quite used to the wide Arabian 
saddle which, I may tell vou, is a sort of cross 
between a cow-puncher’s saddle and an arm-chair, 
and tho others started to cheer me, thinking I 
was showing off. The shouting and the hand- 
clapping drove the mare frantic. The deser6 
stretched before her, and into it she raced like 
a wild thing, bound after bound, with ever 
increasing speed, until at length tho terror that 
was clutching at my heart gave placc to amazement 
at finding out how fast one could go and still 
stay on. 

“Well, Arabian horses have one other virtue 
besides beauty, speed, and endurance. They are 
extremely bridle wise, and I soon found it out, 
and tired her with describing big circles in the 
yielding sand. Else I do really believe that I 
might have travelled straight across the Sahara 
to Timbuctoo, instead of returning to my nice 
comfortable rooms in Luxor.” 


(Next week: Arthur V. Johnson.) 


130 FREE TRIPS AT OUR EXPENS 


30 FREE TRIPS FROM SCOTLAND TO LONDON FOR THE INTERNATIONAL. 


100 FREE TRIPS TO THE CUP FINAL. 


WILL YOU COME ? 


For the last two years Pearson's Weekly has given a hundred of its readers a free trip to London to see the final football match for the English 


the Crystal Palace. 


as our guests again. We have deci 


on Saturday, April 19th. Our offer includes travelling e 


In addition to taking 100 readers to the E 


Our guests enjoyed their outing so much that they expressed a hope 
ed, therefore, to re 
We are pleased to offer to the readers of Pearson's 


lish Cup Final, we are arranging for the ad 


nses to London, no matter in what 


Cup at 
that readers would be given another opportunity to see the Final 
t the offer we made last year and the year before. 
eekly 100 free five-shilling seats in the Grand Stand to witness the Cup Final, which will be played 

rt of the United Kingdom the 
ion of 30 readers to view the Internatio 


winners may live. 
Football Match 


between Scotland and England, on Saturday, April 5th. The match will be played on the Chelsea Football ground, and we propose to defray all oa 
inal or if 


To make your trip all the more enjoyable, we are going to give away the tickets in 


irs, so that you can come to London and witness the Cup 


you are a Scottish reader, the International, in company of your own choosing. The tickets, therefore, will be awarded in couples. 


This means that if you want to see one of these matches free of charge, 
below. and if you win, the expenses of both will "Es 
If you are married, bring your wife! If you are single, then bring your sweetheart ! 


competitions annouw: 
together. 


ONE HUNDRED TO 
ENGLISH CUP FINAL. “33Q 


WE PROPOSE TO CIVE OUR CUP FINAL CUESTS 


Free return railway ticket from any part of the 
United Kingdom to London. 
. Mot breakfast. 
4 drive in a char-a-banc round London. 
Hot dinger at 12 o'clock. 
Adri the Crystal Palace. 
in to the Palace. 
ling seat in the Grand Stand to witness 
the match. 
4 drive back from the Crystal Palace to London. 
Substantial tea. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO TO WIN TICKETS. 


Each week we will give you the name of a popular 
football club and we wish you to make a phrase or 
sentence of three words, the initials of which must be 
letters taken from the name of the club, You may 
use any three letters in the name of tho club and in 
any order, but a letter may only be used more than 
once as an initial if it occurs more than once. This 
sentence or phrase we will call a “Football Tripshot.” 


This week the club whose name we give is 
BARNSLEY, last year’s Cup winners. An example 
sentence, to show you how to make “ Football Trip- 
shots,” but which must not be uscd, is: 


Barnstgy: Best Last Season, 


The letters used are B, L, and 8. 


When you have made your [Football Tripshot, 
which may be cithep serious or humorous, write it 


in the space provided on the entry form opposite and 
ss your name underneath. Then ask the friend 
whom you wish to & with you to the Cup Final to 
put his name and address beneath yours. 

This week six free tickets—three pairs—aro offered 
for the best Football Tripshots. The number of 
tickets will be increased from time to time until the 
hundred have been allotted. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. When you have filled up the entry form, get your 
friend to sign his or her name below vours, then cut it 
out, and place it in an envelope addressed to the 
Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henvietta Street, London, 
W.C. No other communication to be inclosed. Names 
a addresses must be written, not printed or type- 
written. 


2. Envelopes, with entries for English Cup Final 
tickets, must be marked ‘‘ Barnsley ’’ on the top left- 
hand corner, and those for the International, ‘“‘ Hamil- 
ton.” All entries must be posted to arrive not later 
than Tuesday, January 7th. 


3. The prizes will be awarded for the attempts 
considered the best. After these have been selected, 
a — invitation will be pie to each of the readers, 
whose names appear on the winning entry forms, 
to travel from the addresses given to view the English 
Cup Final or the International. 


4. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard 
to the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 


&. The published decision is final, and competitors 
may enter on this understanding only, 


you have only to find a friend who would like to go with you, take part in the little 
paid. You can travel to London together, spend the day together, and go back 


@aP” THIRTY TO INTERNATIONAL 
SCOTLAND v. ENGLAND. “33g 
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WE PROPOSE TO CIVE OUR INTERNATIONAL CUESTS 
Free return spitway 3 ticket from any part of 


[y le 
af - 3 nd London. 


lot hte i pm ir 
4 Lag at 120'clock. Orive to ‘ball field. 
eat in the Grand Stand to witness the match. 
Substantial toa. 


This competition is open only to those domiciled 
in Scotland. However far north you may live, we 
Pay, your railway fare, whatever it is, 

his weck two free tickets—one pair—for the 
International Match are offered for the best Football 
Tripshot on “ Hamilton Academicals,” the name of 
the well-known Scottish League Club. 


Sce Col. 1 for the way to make Football Tripshols. 


ENTRY FORM FOOTBALL TRIPSHOTS. No. 1. 
Write your three words clearly tw ink. 


I agree to abide by the conditions and to accept 
the decision published in‘ Pearson’s Weekly” as final. 


This couz-on is arailable for either English ov Scottish contests, 
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Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


A Popular Referendum. 


&200 in Cash Prizes 


for Users of Vi-Cocoa. 


Thousands upon thousands of sturdy British workers, who have benefited by the health, str h and stamina buildi: rties of Vi- 
sent absolutely voluntary testimony of their deep appreciation to the proprieto Mtg of this ial tercane, ee tg et ly ere Pre Re 
gratifying expressions of opinion, or has created so many friends who—to use a colloquial expression—“ swear by it.” 


have been published in one form or another, but it has been impossible to use them all. 
This announcement gives below fifteen testimonials which have never before been made public, and we want our friends to assist us in selecting the 
best of these for advertising purposes—to arrange them according to their advertising value. 


After all, it is the judgment and insight of the public which decides the success of anything. 
whether favourably or otherwise, it is the public mind after all which gives the real verdict. 
ds—not upon what they say—but upon what the public think of it. 


success depen 


No other Cocoa has received so many or such 
Thousands of these testimonials 


No matier how a book may be reviewed by the critics, 
The newspapers may cond=inn or praise a play, but its 
For this reason we appeal to the users of 


i-Cocoa to exercise 


their critical skill in deciding which of these testimonials would most influence others in purchasing Vi-Cocoa. The fifteen testimonials given below have 
been rearranged in numerical order, in what the proprietors of Vi-Cocoa consider to be their order of merit, and this list has been placed in a scaled 
envelope, which will not be opened until March Ist, 1913. 


First Prize, £100 


Second Prize, &10. 


and 


W.C., on or before February 28th. 
Vi-Cocoa will be compared with this list. 


one sending t in. 
the one whose list was reccived first. 


Five Prizes of &5 each. 
220 Prizes of Ss. 


Now every user of Vi-Cocoa is requested to make a similar list 
to Vi-Coc:a, Advertising Department, 12 Heary Street, Gray's Inn Road, London, 
Each list will be dated as received. On March 
Ist, the list we have prepared will b2 opened, and those received from users of 
If one of these and one only is found to 
exactly correspond with the scaled list, the First Prize of £100 wil be given to the 
If two—or more—send lists alike, the first prize will be given to 
If no one has given exactly the correct list, 
the £100 will be awarded in the same manner, to the one whose list most nearly 
corresponds with the sealed list. The other prizes will be awarded by the same system. 

CONDITIONS :—This compotition is limited to users of Vi-Cocoa, and must, 
therefore, be accompanied by the front wrapper (the part with the price on) of one 


Remember, the FIRST Correct List Wins Z100. 


and send it in 


allowed to compete. 


Ten Prizes of &1 each. 


each. 


of the packcts of Vi-Cocoa. The front of the 6d. packet (which must be cut. away) 
entitles to one list; that of the 9d. tin to two lists; and that of the 1 Gtin to four 
lists. The front of the tins can easily be eut away as they are loose. The coupon on 
this advertisement can be used for one list, the others can be written on plain paper. 

Lists can be sent in any time previous to February 28th, and there is no limit to 
the number, providing each is accompanied by the front of a packet or tin in 
accordance with these instructions. 

No one employed in any capacity by the Propiietors of Vi-Cocoa will be 


Tho decision of the Management will be final, and competitors can only enter 
npon this understanding. list of the successful competitors will bo published in 
the Daily Mail, Daily Sketch, Daily Mirror, and Duily News, on March 14th. 


Therefore begin sending your coupons to-day. Here are the testimonials to be arranged. 


August 12th, 1912, 
Mrs. F. Clifford, 28 Grange Park Road, Thornton Heath. 


“It is wth great pleasure I write to testify to the 

good your Vi-Cocoa has been tome. For overeieveu 

years I have used your Cocoa ; I cannot speak highly 
enough of its good, as it 1s food and drink to me. For over 
three months I could not eat solid food, and a_cupful of 
Vi-Cocoa three times a day is so satisfying that I was uble 
to get my strength ogain. I have such faith in your 
Vi-Cocoa that if anyone tells me they have indigestion, 
1 get them to try it, and I have heard of good results from 
it. Ido not believe i: running to a Doctor's, but believe 
in your Vi-Cocoa as a strengthen‘ng and sustaining 
beverage.” 

August 6th, 1912, 

Mrs. Bryant, 1 Foss Road, Garratt Lane, Tooting, 8.W. 


“«T have used Vi-Cocoa for the past ten ycars, and 

have found it very nourishing. Jf ouly mothers 

wonll give it to their children Iam sure they would 
find it helpful to build up their constitutions. I have 
proved it, so I can speak of its valuc.” 


Auzust 13th, 1912. 
Mr. Rubert Widdowson, 59 Northampton, St., Leicester. 
“I thought perhaps it might interest you to know 
that I have taken your Vi-Cocoa this last two years 
or more as a beverage, after a serious norvous break- 
down of a year’s duration, and have felt the greatest benefit 
from saine. Asa beverage for fatigue J am convinced it is 
enequalled, and its beneficial propertics cannot be over- 
estimated. I feel sure that all suffering from any kind of 
nervousness or gencral debility would do well to give 
Vi-Cocoa a trie}. I may say I ain still tuking it, as it never 
fails to act as a tonic. I aim simply writing this in justice tu 
yourself,”’ 


August 27th, 1912. 
Mrs, E, Drinkel!, 196 Burcraft Strect, New Cleethorpes, 
Grimsby. 

“Thave used Vi-Cocoa for sometime, and would not 
D like to be without it, a3 my husband has a cup every 

morning before going to work. The ucighbours 
wonder why ho looks so healthy and young, und I told them 
that I can account for it by using Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, I 
um sure if anyone saw him they would not think he ailed 
much, and he is close on fifty.’ 

August 27th, 1912, 

Mr. Henry Ward, 80 Tomkinson Road, Nuncaton. 

“T have usel Vi-Cocoa for more than ten years, aud 

as I suffer from indiyestion aad nervousness, Lalways 

find it a great relicf and gives strength. I am a 
miner, and do not feel ‘fagged’ out or run down when I 


take a cup or two of Vi-Cocoa in the morning before I go 
from home to work, and my childyen always ask for it.” 


August 13th, 1912. 

Mrs. M. Summer, Witlowdene, 53 St. Thomas’ Rvad,Chorley. 

“T have been using Vi-Cocoa for many ie and 
F like it better than any other Cocoa, t is very 

strengthening and sustaining, with a flavour most 
agreeable to the taste, and totally different from any other. 
I tried many other kinds before finding one which suited 
each member of the famil, 


Vi-Cocoa does this, and is a favourite beverage in my 
home, and uo other will ever supersede it. 


For Stamina, Strength, and Endurance Drink 


Vi-Gocoa with every packet 


August 4th, 1912, 
Mr. Samuel C. Sheen, 19 Stour Street, Kirdale. 
G and I tnd it beneficial in every way. Many a time 
Ihave spent sixteen hours at a time ct my work, 
Sefore I used Vi-Cocoa I used to be tired every morning, 
und Tcould never feel in form for work; but since I buve 
used this valuable drink I can go to work without any tired 
feeling, and can ext far more when working, My arlvice to 
mnybody when run down or having a ‘tired feeling’ is 
*to use Vi-Cocoa,’ and it will set you right.” 
May 25th, 1911. 
Mr. HW. Boyce, 50 Ysgol Street, Swansea, 
“T have Leen using Vi-Coco: forthe past eicht years, 
Ey aud wil! not use any other for the reason that it has 
more stiying-power than any other, and Tom sure 
that it cured ine of Dyspepsia, from whieh I used to suffer, 
bat now there is no doctor's bills in the house.” 
October itth, ILL. 
Mr. A, Barras, 17 Warwick Street, Burnley. 
« Thave used Vi-Coco. for the past. eight years, and 
K always found it extremely beneticial aud nourishing, 
which certainly proves all that is claimed for it, 
andI wonld not be without a packet in the house under 
any consideration. Its properties are stimulating, st rength- 
ening and nourishing; und it isan ideal brain food for t 
Cily inan, aud a" body-builler "' for the physical worker. 
July 16th, 1912. 
Mr. S. Alder, 1 Burrup Place, Doris Street, Lambeth, S.E. 
“Thave been using Vi-Covoa for about sixtcen years, 
L and I hiow that when E have felt weary and tired, 1 
have mode a p of your Vi-Cocoa, and it has 
braced me up and taken that tired and weary feeling away, 
and imparted in me new life for my work.” 
May Vth. 1912. 
Mr. Ben Atkins, Ex-Bauttm Chamyiva Wrestle: of Essex, 
Stratford, E. 
“T have becn a regular consumer of 
Vi-Cocoa for about three years. It is 
the most nourishing, stimulating, and 
strengthening Cocoa on the murket, fay superior 
to Blank’s, which I have tried. It is a Cocon 
that Athletes should know more about. For 
instance, 1 in for all outdoor sports and 
wrestling, hen doing any training I never 
forget to have my cup of Vi-Cocoa after doing 
any hard work. It seems to bring back vitality 
most wonderful, I have recommended your 
Cocoa to hundreds of boxers, wrestlers, walkers, 
and runners who have thanked me afterwards.” 


January 30th, 1912. 
Mrs. A. Broadbent, 56 Godley Road, Hulifax. 
“We commenced using Vi-Cocoa carly 
N after we were marricd, and that is sixtecn 
years since. It is a great credit to your 
firm that throuzh all those years it has always 
maintained its high quality and purity, and we 
consider it the best food beverage which can be 
bought. 

“Our eldest Loy—who is a student at the 
technical college bere -. was asked to join 
the Post Office staff during the Chriot- 
us rush for three doys, They take on a 


£100 Opportunity 


itn oe 


“T have now used Vi-Cocoa for the past four years,’ 


NIM xajgvcsy wens -grseswnsninn incon pines a ne Sldiditleadinsa tend ows 
Addvors.........00... 


P.W.1. 
Post tis together with Vi-Cocoa Wrapper Front to 
VI-COCOA, 12 Henry Street, Bloomsbury, Loncon, W.C. 


number of teachers and students, going on dnty at 6 o’clo.k 
the sccond night, who do not come off until I o'clock, 
coming home very tired. A cup of Vi-Cocoa was waiting 
for him, which he drank, making this remark: ‘Father, 
have you ever noticed Low Vi-Cocoa seems to give you 
new life again?’ 
“May we sey we Lave nu tice it, and that is why we use 
no other.” 
August 3rd, 1912. 

Mr. Reg. H. Hennell, 215 Cowiek Road, Tooting, 8. W. 

Por fifteen vears L have been a constant drinker of 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocea, and have always found it 

refreshingand invigoreting. Its distinet aromatic 
flavonr holdiug a distinct axdvuntage over other Cocuas. 
Itsaction ia warding uff fatixue is wonderful, and its aid 
towards digestion is valuable, It shonld command a place 
in every household.” 


Mr. W. Richards, 
Rhondda. 
“We have used Vi-Cocoa in our home for nearly 
twenty years, as L have to rise at three o'clock in the 
morning to stert my work as horeckeeper wader: 
ground, As Tecannot eat much before going out, I take 
large cup of Vi-Cocoa, which stimulites and sustains ine 
ag noother beveruge contd do. My son takes a bottlefial 
to work every night. I shill not be without it as long is Lb 
can get it.” 
October 24th, 1912. 
Mrs. F. Haines, 54 King Willinm Street, Denuis (arb, 
Stourbridge. 
“To have knows Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for nesrly 
R twenty ver win using it to-day. It bas given 
me health treneth to domy housework. Dhiave 
tried all other Coevuas, but vothing Hive Vi-Cocoa, for it pot 
new Hfe in me and de 
complaint. Dshalluly 


July 29th, 1912. 


1 Baghu Street, Peutre Ystradd, 


eane a world of good for stuiiech 
uys use it as long as T live.’ 


Vi-Cocoa Cash Prize 


Competition. 


The following list indicates my opinion of the adveitis- 
ing value of tho fifteen Vi-Cocoa Testimonials, and I 
agree to accept the Proprietors’ decision as final. 
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it gives you a thirst to look at it.’ 
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I've been wished a 
Happy New Year to- 
day,” said Pincher. 
that most of °em didn’t 
‘care a hang whether 
I had a happy year or 
not: they were only 
doin’ the polite, so to 
speak. I'm makin’ a 
happier start this ycar 
than I did last, though, for I'm sitting in a comfortable 
chair over a nice fire, an’ I shall be havin’ a good 
cigar an’ some excellent whisky wet you think of it.” 

I smiled as I took the hint. . 

* What were you doing this time last year?” I asked. 

“ At a New Year's paity with Bill Emmens,” said 
Pincher grimly as he bit off the end of his cigar.“ It 
was Bill's idea; it was his way of bcin’ hospitable at 
someone else's expense. Like a lot of Bill's ideas, it 
sound:d all right in theory, but was no bloomin’ good 
in practice. . , 

“He came round to my diggiu’s cae aight lookin’ 
wonderful important. 

“* Pve conic to invite you to our New 
Year’s party.’ ho says, very dignified. 
‘I hope you'll be able to accept, foe 
everythin’s goin’ to be done in first- 
class style, an’ you're the only one 
outside the family that we'ro askin’.’ 

“Where aro you havin’ it?’ I says, 
with agrin. ‘At the Hotel Cecil or the 
Savoy ?’ 

“ Nothin’ so common as a hotel.’ 
says Bill; ‘ our little show's to be io 
a big house near Hampstead Heath. 
You should see the bill of fare my 
sister's got out, an’ the wine cellar—well, 


You must have been more than 
lookin’ at it,’ I cays; an’ then w'en Bill 
gw tho point he glared at me, an’ then 
went on to explain how things stood. 

“Tt seemed that his marricd sister 
an’ her husban:l had been left in charze 
of a big house, the owner an’ his wife 
havin’ gone off for a motor tour in the 
South of England as soon as Christmas 
was over, an’ the servants had been 
given a holiday. His  sistcr often 
worked at tho place, an’ had got the 
job of caretaker. 

“*T was up there with the missus 
last night,’ says Bill, ‘an’ that’s when 
I thought of the New Year's party. 


Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 
By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


NEW YEAR’S PARTY. 


“T wish I had a} dinin’-room; an’ there was certainly a good spread on 
quid for every time | the table, with flowers cut from the conservatory, an’ all 


course I know | thin 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


that sorter thing, though it was a pity in more ways 
than one that the silver spoons an’ forks had been 
sent to the bank; to a expert, so to speak, plated 
look awful common. 

‘Mrs. Emmens wasn’t in the best of tempers; it 
seemed that Bill’s boy had had first go at the mincc- 
pics, an’ was sittin’ in the kitchen groanin’, feelin’ 
awful bad. The gal—a nipper of eight—wot had the 
impudence to correct me wen I was speakin’, was 
makin’ an awful row on the big piano in the drawin’- 
room, an’ Bill’s brother-in-law—a tall, meek-lookin’ 
man—was very busy doin’ nothin’ but gettin’ in the 
way. 

* Bill an’ me went down to the cellar an* brought up 
a dozen bottles of beer to start on, some champagne, 
claret, port, an’ a bottle of whisky. We chose ’cm 
carefully, so as not to leave big gaps anywhere to be 
noticed when the boss came home. From.the way 
Bill carricd on wen I happened to drop a bottle of 
claret, you'd have thought he'd bought an’ paid for 
the stuff. Well, by the time we'd carried up wot we 
thought we should require, the grub was ready, an’ 
we all sat down nice an’ comfortable. Bill wanted to 
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; h | “The more Bill struggled the more he scratched { 
iitmself, an' the more I laughed.” 
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enough breath to say the things I could sce he was 
wantin’ to say tome. Then I dashed forward into tho 
darkness, anxious to get quit, an’ Bill came stumbliu’ 
after me. . 

“ Now,.guv'nor, an ornamental pond with gold fish 
an’ water-lilies may look very pretty in the summcr, 
but they’re a danger on a Winter's night, an’ ther: 
oughter to be some sorter warnin’ put up. I wen: 
along the path at a good pace, an’ I saw the pond w'en 
it was too late to stop, so did Bill, who was close on 
my heels; an’ the next moment we went into about 
three feot of icy ccld, dirty water. 

** Bill had more luck than me,.for he kept his fect, 
an’ didn't get in so deep, but I slipped on tho concreto 
bottom of the blanked pond an’ went right under, 
Very near drowned I was, guv’nor, an’ w’en I stood 
up, shiverin’ all over, thero was that fool Bill standin’ 
on the path an’ laughin’ as though it was a joke. 

“T said somethin’ of wot I felt as I climbed out, but 
my teeth were chatterin’, which spoilt the effect ; then 
suddenly Bill caught my arm. 
“© Look out,” ho whispered. 
into the back room.’ 

“We just had time to sneak behind some bushes 
w'en someone appeared at the window from which 
we'd done the drop. Then we heard Bill's sistee 
callin.’ 

“©Tt's all right,’ she says. ‘I'll Ict you in at tho 
back door. I was mistaken. It wasn't our little lot, 
but another party in a motor-car come to call on ’em, 
not knowin’ they were away. You'd best come in an’ 
pet on with your grub. Lor’, wot sights you both 
‘ook |” 


* There’s someone come 


“Well, guv'nor, I told Bill's sister pretty plain wot 
had happened, an’ I told her wot [ thought of people 
jumpin’ at hasty conclusions an’ puttin’ 
other people in danger, but she only 
| laughed an’ went to open the cido 
door. 

“I drew mysclé up dignificd. 

**T'm not comin’ in,’ I says, ‘I'm 
goin’ home to dic.” 

“*Don't be a fool,’ says Bill. ‘T 
noticed some rum in the cellar, an’ hot 
grog is wot I'm going to have.’ 

“But even that didn’t tempt me, 
guvy‘nor, an’ I left him an’ walked all 
the way home, sneczin’ an’ shiverin’ an’ 
feelin’ awful bad. 

“ For a week I was kept in bed with 
a terrible cold, an’ Bill came round to 
sce me. The rum had certainly pre- 
vented him from catchin’ cold, though 
his missus had to have a cab to get hin 
home, an’ he wasn’t feelin’ very well. 

“I never heard if the owners of tho 
house missed wot Bill had put away, 
but I expect, bein’ after Christmas, 
they were like old Bill, not over-sure of 
wot they had had to eat an‘ drink!” 


(Another of Pincher’s amusing yarns 
next week. 


“Pa,” said the small boy, his 
eves looking lovingly at tho new 
mechanical top, ‘you’ve showed mo 


The wine cellar was locked up, but I ‘ how to work it for an hour. Just 
found a kcy to open it, an’ the boss e “ae : es Phy aE Jet me try once.” 
bas, A nice taste in cigars. ae i a~ ye = és wane 
in’s an’ mince-pies an’ odd things ; 
left over from Ghekunas, an’ my sites oa al WRONG NUMBER. 
is goin’ to get a joint of beef in.’ a A CERTAIN lady called up her grocer 
** It counds all right,’ I says ; * but if it's such a fine | make a speech, but his missus gave him a corkscrew | by telephone the other morning, and after sho 


place, why shouldn't we do it professional ¢ ’ 

* Bill shook his head. 

“© Tt wouldn’t do, my sister bein’ caretaker, you see ; 
besides, the toff ’as sent all the siiver an’ portable 
valuab!es to the bank for safcty.’ 

“Well, guv'nor, the thing didn’t strike me as any- 
thin’ to get cxcited over, but I'd got nothin’ particular 
to do tho next night, so I thought I might as well go, 
an’ Bill went off, promisin’ to call for me an’ take me 
to the house. 

““W'en he arrived he said his mis-us an’ kids had 
gone on early to help get the grub ready, an’ all the 
way out to ieanpateatt he could talk of nothin’ but 
the feed we were goin’ to have. Ho wanted me to 
pay five shillin’s as my share of the beef—the only 
thing they'd had to buy—but w'en I told him I'd go 
back an’ hire a dress suit au’ dine at the Carlton. he 
oo down tu a bob, an’ agreed that I should owe him 
that. 

* The hionse was near the Heat!:—-a big place standia’ 
some way bac! from the road. vith a carriage-drive 
leadin’ up to it. There was a light ia the front room, 
an’ old Bill, wot evidently fancicd himself a rare toft 
for the time bein’, marched up to (he front decr an’ 
rang the bell, 

“We had to wait some fine, then Bill's sister—a 
sharp-iaced woman wot Vd met before—came to the 
door. She'd thought it was a pai of her employer's, 
an’ had a shock, an’ by the iine she'd finished ex- 
plainin’ why we should have gouc to the side deor, 
poor old Bil! had lust a lot of his dignity. 

“He bucked up a bit weu wo went iato tho 


an’ told him to draw the corks. 

““T must say the food was good an’ the drinks even 
better, but we hadn't long started before Bill's sistes 
jumped to her feet. 

“+ There’s a car comin’ up the drive,’ she said. 

“**\Wot of it ?’ says Bill, with bis mouth full. 

“* Why,’ gasps his sister, lookin’ pale an’ frightened 
as she glanced out of the window, ‘it’s the master an’ 
missus come back, that’s wot itis. Bill, you’d better 
slip out at the back with your pal, an’ get over the 
wall. I'll make wot excuse I can for the others, though 
this has lost me a nice job.’ 

“ Then there came a ring at the bell, an’ me an’ Bill 
made a dash for the room at the back where we could 
drop down into the garden. We thought that w’en 
the cove spotted the champagne bottles he would send 
for the police, an’, bein’ public mcn, in a manner of 
speakin’, ncither of us wanted to have anythin’ to do 
with the police, especially Bill. who was still wanted 
for « little job out Golders Green way. 

“It was a pitch dark night, but old Bil, knowin’ it 
was only about a scven-foot drop from the window, 
never stopped to study the «sound, but crawled out 
an’ then dropped. ‘Then I heard a crash, an’ old Bill 
sweatin’ in a whisper. 

“J jumped clear. an’ found him sittin’ in a holly- 
bush. Laugh! If it hadn’t been for the thought of 
& Copper appearin’ at any moment, I think I should 
have died of laughin’. I couldn't help Bill; I didn’t 
fecl equal to it; an’ the raore he struggled the more 
he ecratched himself, an’ the more I laughed. 

“ At last he rolled clear an’ got to his feet without 


had scolded the man she added: ‘‘ And what’s more, 
the next order you get from me will be the last.” 

“It probably will, madam,” said the voice at 
the other end of the wire. ‘‘ You are talking to an 
undertaker.” 


FREE NEW YEAR GIFTS. 


Carry your ‘Pearson's’ in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 

This is a very popular device for distributing gifts among the 
loyal readers of * P.W.” 

Ic ts not a competition; there is no entrance fee. All you 
have to do is just simply to carry about with you—in the 
street, in the train, on a ‘bus or tram—your usual copy cf 
“ Pearson's Weekly" and wait till you are spotted by one ot 
the many representatives of “ P.W.,” who are all over the 
country. 

Having scen vou carrying a copy of the current issue of 
the paper, our representative will quietly hand you a postcard, 
ready stamped, and addressed to the Editor of "P.W." in 
London. On this postcard is a long list of gifts, and all you 
have to do is just to place a tick agairet the gift you prefer, 
write your name and address in the space provided, and drop 
the postcard in the nearest pillar-box. 

A morning cr so later, the gift you have selected will arrive 
at your address with the compliments of the Editor. Already 
oe of readers have received gifts in this manner. 


Carry your “Pearson’s” in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 


Now ladies! Can you tell me “Why did the lock stitch?” (Turn to page 720.) 
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Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


KEEP 
INFLUENZA | 
AT BAY. —1 
have a headache, and 
experience a slight chilly 
feeling accompanied by 
sneezing, and vayue pains in the 
limbs, you are threatened with 
an influenza cold, 

The Unique Peps treatment is 
adopted both as a preventive as 
well as a cure for infectious colds 
and influenza. In these handy 
little Peps tablets are stored a 
powerful medicine which you 
must breathe in to destroy and 
ewpel the influenza germ. Don't 
wait for influenza or a chill to 
grip you. Ward off the danger 
by taking Peps. 
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When a sudden sneeze tells that the cold-germ has attacked you, or an exhausting coughing bout a“ 4 
oo 2 2 


shows revival of old bronchial trouble, the best thing to do is to take Peps at once. 
Peps tablet is taken from its preserving wrapper and allowed to dissolve in the mouth, it gives 
off powerful medicinal and germicidal fumes that immediately circulate with the breath J Lh 
through the air-passages, and destroy all germs that have got into the nostrils and throat. é 

At the same time the sore, inflamed membrane is soothed, healed, and protected, 


phlegm is released from the bronchials, breathing is made easy, and that choked-up 
sensation and long-standing cough disappear. 


By this quick and direct breathable treatment 


Peps Keep Trouble off the Lungs 


and the coldest weather can be faced without fear of evil consequences. The Peps treatment is 
based on the simple reasoning that because a cold is breathed into the system, so tho remtdy must 
be breathed in also if it is to overtake and destroy the cold. Thatis why it is the safest plan now 
; to have handy a few Peps to arrest a cold in the first stages, and so prevent it reaching the 
lungs and starting bronchitis, asthma, exhausting night and morning cough, 
wheeziness, sore chest, and difficult breathing. 
warding off chest trouble there’s nothing to ec qual Peps. 


ata) Breainedble Tedione 10 Tahk 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or 


part thereof. 


Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications 


should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, “ Pearson’s Weekly,” 


17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Friday morning for the following weck’s issue. 


Advertisements must be received by 


STOCKTAKING.—Genuine Sale. Cycte Covers, 
20; Tubes, 111, Lists free.—Gorton, Manufacturers, 
Wolverhampton. 


WEAK MBM, send for my two Books, FREE.— 
Mr. George, 215 High Street, Gateshead-on-Tyne, 


LETTER WRITING.—Those who want instruc- 
tions im letter-writing, from upplicetions for a situation 
to love letters, or on any business or private matters, 
should obtain “ How Shall I Word It?” by G. R. 
Devereux, — Send 1/2 to A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 
HUenrsictta Street, London, W.C. 


M. 
Ww 


“HOW TO PRESERVE STRENGTH 
AND RETAIN THE POWERS."—-A ular 
and practical treatise on the laws governing life, with 
Special Chapters on Gencrative Weakness, Loss of 
Vitul Force, and pructical obscrvations on Muarriaze. 
Valuable remarks to Weak and Nervous Men 
how to preserve the Health, regain Strength, a 
restore the Powers when lost. A valuable, instructive, 
und interesting treatise on Generative Weakne=s nd 
the Cause and’ Cure of Nervous Breakdown, and Lo-s 
ef Tower in Men, Sent sealed on receipt of 4 penay 
stamps, by Chartcs Gordon, No. 8 Gordunholme 
Dispensary, Bradford, Yorks. 


BILLIARDS. — How to play the faine. Tfany- 
ore would take“ The Gama of Billiards and How to 
Viay it,’ by John Roberta, and ply every d aman 
ruccession, he would soon get rid of the mo of 
Jaying for the table. The book may _be had, post tree, 
{ur 1 2 from A. F, Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Strect, 
Loncon, W.C. 


YOU CAN EARN }'. an hovr.—Full particu 
ci employment, apply K., 89 Aldersgate Street, ‘ 


MARGATE.—The Clarence Boarding Fstablish- 
ment, Kustern Esplanade, Cliftonville. Unique posttion, 
facing Oval. xecllent cuisine, selecy coimpeny, 
moderute terms,—Apply Munayeress. 
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INCOME TAX.—If you wish to avoid trouble and 
expense, buy “A handy Guide to Income Tax Payers.” 
It will solve all your difficulties in making a correct 
retugn, and thus avoid overcharge, Send J.2 to A. F. 
Sewter, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 


PAWNBROXERS CLEARANCE SALr. 
Send at once for vur list of 1,500 abrolucely 
oO 


alias. Free 
t’sa revelation. 
Russian Pars (£2 10s. 
stble brown 8 ft. long Da 


densational Bar; 
address. 

12s. 64. Re») 

and Justrous dar; 


any 


trimmed ten Kas-ian toils, and handsome Granny 
Muff to match. ether, 123,6d, Approval. 

103, 6d.—Gent's Iv-ct. Gold-cused Kesless Lever 
Hunter Watch, improved action Forrest, 
London), ten years’ warranty, absolutely perfect 
timekecper; a!-9 doubdle-curb Albert, me quahty, 
with handsome compass attached. All quite int:- 
tinguishuble from new. Week's free trial, Together, 


Sa rifice, 10*. 6d. Approval before payment. 


8s, 6d.—Curb Chain Padlock Bracelet, IS et. guid 
(stamped) filled, in velvet case, 88.6d. Approval, 
DaviIs & CO., Pawnbrokers (Dept. 2, 
26 DENMARK HILL, LONDON. 


BOOTS.—Save nearly 0%'5 bu 
direct. AGENTS WANTED. Writefo 
Beitish Boot Cu. Portland Square, Bi.» 


ROSES, — Full instru 
and care of Roses in orde 
e may be fonnd i: 
ny Vinlet Biddle, price 
Publisher, I7 Hea. :ctta Street, 


DOCTORS’ REC 
Chilvluins, Cong! kee 


1 
re 


ETIQUETTE FOR MEN. 
in simple style felland secourate diy 
observance of moder: jes urd 


* Etiquette for . RR. M. Dev : 
had, post fr 1 4. F, Sowier, ot 
Uenrictta Street, London, W.C. 


PEACH'S GREAT ANNUAL CURTAIN 
SALE, 2®l!l makes. Ne nf 
Fabrics, Linens. Gem : 
Book No, 142,—8, Peach 


8. 
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SLBIGHT OF HAND TRICE 
simple conjuring tricks are always usef: 
dinner fuiceval. You cin loarn & 
tricks which need litt): ort 
trouble by studying " Aft 
Tricks," by C. Lang 3 ¥ 
Publisher, 17 Heniictta Street, Londur, W 


VARICOCELE. Kvery man suffering from 
Variccecle and its accompany ing debility and uersccs 
weakness should send for illustrated civcular, describing 
its successful treatment and cure by the cnly rational 
and painless method. No electricity. Sent seated 

t frec, two stamps,—k. B, Norton, 9 &w Chau ery 
e, London, W.C, 


Let Breatheable PEPS$ 


TRENGTHEN Your CHEST 


s« Protect You 


F. weak-chested individual has cause no longer to fear winter, for by means of the 
new breathable and germ-killing tablets called Peps, the proper way to make the 
wnz3r throat, chest, and lungs strong and cold-resisting has been discovered. 

It is time to realise that “ catching a cold” in winter is not a mere “ matter of course,” nor 
is the old bronchitis or asthma bound to be “as bad or worse than ever.” ; 


HOW PEPS REACH THE LUNGS. 


Look at oor Diagram. The arrow indicates the passage down 
which the Peps medicine is breathed direct into the lungs 
The shadcd passage Icads to the stomach, and is the way taken 
by liquid mixtorcs and the juices of ordinary lozenges. 
E sold by Chemists at 1/1} or 2/9 per box. 
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For strengthening the lungs and 


Peps are 
See the name Peps on 
every box and on every tablet. 


PARK DRIV 


CIGARETTES 


Park Drive Parodies. No.4—'It's an ill wind that blows nobody good. 


10 FOR TWO COPPERS 


20 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Pork and Appte Stew. . . 

Cat a joint of pork into three pieces, and dip 
each picce in flour, Peel and slice two large 
apples, four onions, and six potatocs. Place all 
these together into a piedish and sprinkle with a 
little powdered sage, and salt and pepper to taste. 
Add a little water or stock and tic down with 
greased paper. Bake iu a moderate oven for two 
hours, 


Two Pretty Sweets for a Party. 
Richmond Fritters. . 

Take half a pound of minceimcat and mix 
it with two ounces of breadcrumbs, two well- 
beaten eggs, and the juice of half a lemon. Have 
ready a pan of hot fat or lard. ‘ake up small 
pertions of the mixture and drop it into the lard. 
Fry for seven orcight minutes, then drain and serve. 
Banana Pool. 

tub four bananas through a sieve, flavour 

thom with sugar and lemon juice, and stir in a 
cupful of thin custard. Place a little raspberry 
jam at the bottom of each custard cup and serve 
the fcol on top. 


Three Ways of Using up the Remains 
of Cold Turkey. 
Devilled Turkey Drumsticks. 

Score the drumsticks down parallel with the 
hone and insert in the cuts thus made, with a knife, 
a mixture of one ounce of butter, a large teaspoonful 
of French mustard, a salispoonful of cayenne, and 
x saltspoonful of black pepper all mixed thoroughly 
together. Rub the drumsticks with butter, and 
grill over a ficrce fire or with a gas-griller, 

Turkey Croquettes. 

Take two ounces of cold turkey, and cut into 
small squares. ‘Then rub half an ounce of flour 
and half an ounce of butter in a pan over the fire 
till smooth, add to this half a gill of stock gradually, 
and stir till it boils. Then put in the cut-up 
turkey, half a teaspoonful of ketchup, and salt 
and pepper to taste. Roll out some scraps of 
pasiry very thin, cut it in rounds, wet edges, place 
a (saspoonful of the mixture on cach, double over 
and press the edges well together. Brush with egg 
and breadcrumbs and fry in hot fat. Garnish with 
parsley. 

Minced Turkey. 

‘Take the remains of the meat from the Lones 
chop it finely, and moisten with a little stock. 
Thea chop up a small picce of onion finely, and half 
a teaspoonful of parsley, and boil these in stock 
fur five minutes, Add pepper and salt to taste, 
and a teaspoonful of Harvey sauce. A few minutes 
hefore the dish is required, place the minced turkey 
in the flavoured stock, heat slowly, and as soon 
as hot dish up and serve with fried bread. 


CORINTHIAN EPICURES. 


It is said of the Athenians (in tho classic ages) 
that they liked good living for its own sake; and 
there may have been a few at whom the charge 
of excess was not unjustly levelled. Nevertheless, 
the Athenians asa body must not be confused 
with the gross feeders of Bocotia, or the epicures 
of Corinth, whose tastes were the acme of refine- 
ment. From Corinth is derived the modern word 
* Currants,” the classic food, not only of epicures 
but of the people in general. There is simplicity 
and attractiveness about Currant cookery strictly 
in keeping with this purely natural and nutritious 
food. Try this recipe, and you will know some. 
thing of the cultured Corinthian tastes :— 

CURRANT TEA CAKES. 

3 1). flour, } oz. German yeast, 1 teaspoonful 
caster sugar, 1 oz. butter, 14 gills milk, 1 egg, 
4 07. currants. 

Muriop,—Pnut the flour and a teaspoonful of 
evlt into a basin, cream the yeast and castor sugar 
until liquid. Melt the butter, add the milk. and 
wake it tepid, pour on to the yeast, and add the 
egg well beaten. Stir into the flour, mix to a 
dough, sprinkle in the currants, and set to rise 
one hour. Divide into two parts and put into 
two well-greised cuke tins. Let the dough rise 
to the top of the tins. Dake for 20 minutes 
in a well-heated oven. Turn out of tins when 


half baked, and brush over the tops with egg or 
milk and castor sugar mixed. 
baking. 


Replace and finish 


—One clever answer is: “Because it saw the cotton ree.” 


___HOME NOTES PAGE. 


‘feo Little Dressmaker’ 


Tells You How She Makes Her Sewing Aprons. 

I anways wear an apron whicn I am sewing— 
always one particular kind, with ‘ic pockets at the 
front. It is very convenient. b<c use I can put 
all sorts of Utth things in the 
pockets, where ticy will be quite 
safe. 

I often walk alvut the house with 
a bit of plain hemming or knitting 
in my hand. Aly scissors, cotton, 
ball of wool, or whatever it may be, 
all go in my Lig pockets, and I 
haven't the least chance of dropping 
or losing them a3 I pass from room 
to room. 

My aprons are so very handy that 
I have asked the editor to let me 
put a pattern of them into P.W., 
thinking that cther people might 
just as well havc the use of a good 
idea. 

Each apren takes one yard of 
material forty-four inches wide. 
You can use pretty nearly anything 
you like, from Ilack silk down to 
white cotton. Only 1ind you choose 
something pretty (firm, for if you 
have a muslin or such-like thin 
thing, you can't put much into the 

ckets without dragging thom away 
rom the flimsy backing. 


The Cutting. 


Fold the stuff and put the pattern 
on it in the way shown by Diagram 1. 
You will ehine that a pale hit has 
” to be joined in at the back, as the 
Free No ee, material is not quite wide enough 

“to take the whoie pattern. Do not 
cut the darts—only mark them with a tracing wheel. 


The Making. 


Join in the little bit at the Lack, and then hem 
the apron down the open 
ends and round the bottom. 

Hem the pockct piece all 
round. Lay it on the front 
of tho apron with the hiz 
dots matching. Pin it first, 
to make sure that it is 
quite straight and flat, and 
then stitch down tho 
bottom and sides of it-by 
machine. 

You can divide your 
pocket into two or three 
compartmonts, just as you 
like. I generally divide 
mine into two, by running 
a row of machine sewing 
up the middle. 

Tack up the darts and 
try on the apron. If it 
fits nicely, you can cut 
away the spare material from the darts and 
hem the raw cdges down to the inside of the 
garment. . 

Cut a piece of Petersham binding about one 
inch and a half deep and 
Jong eucuza to fit round 
your waist. Turn in the 
top of the apron singly 
on the wrong side of the 
material, and stitch the 
top of the Petersham over 
the turning. in the way 
shown by Diagram 2 
Leave the bottom edge 
of the binding free, 

This makes a very neat 


This apron ¢s 
particularly 
useful to dress- 
makers and 
shopassistants, 
A pattern can 
be obtained for 
4td. fiom the 
Paper Pattern 
Department, 
“Pearson's 
Weekly,” 17 
Henrietta St., 
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Diigran 1, 
How Ga opeen siculd be 


cul ou, 


waist fini-h — far tidier 
than the usual sort of 
visible waist-bend. The 


one given here makes a 
kind of corslet apron, very 
sinart indecd. 

Fasten the Petersham 
at the back ah a couple cf hocks and eyes. 
Give the finished apron a thoroughly good 
pressing. 

My article in this week's Tf Norzs tells you 
how to make a Shirt Blouse. 

Your respectful friend, 
Tur Lirzizt Darssmacer. 


Diagram 2, 
Making the apron, 


4 


Conducted by Isobel, 


rc 


I want better. 
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HOME HINTS. 


When Washing Glassware, 

Use borax instead of scda. This preverts 
any greasiness and the glasses polish much moro 
casily. 

The Water in which Potatoes have been Boiled 

Should be saved and used for washing silver. 
Spoons and forks will become beautifully bri-sht 
when washed in it and all stains will disappear. + 
When Eggs are Scarce, 

Mix a tablespoonful of golden syrup in holf 
a pint of warm milk. This quantity equals four 
eggs and can be used to bind puddings or cakes. 
Less sugar should be added than would be used 
in the case of eggs, as the syrup helps to swecten ‘he 
other ingredietits. 


—— e 


Six Hints on Making the Twelfth Night 
Cake. 

1. Use dripping instead of butter. It is 
cheaper, and if a few drops of lemon juice are mixed 
with it the fatty flavour will be removed, and the 
cake taste as well as if mace with butter. 

2. Beat the cggs thoroughly before addins them 
to the other ingredients. 

3. Dry and sieve the flour, then add the baking 
powder and mix well. 

4. Line the tin with three or four layers of 
greased paper. 

5. Stand the cake-tin on a baking-tin filled 
with a thick layer of salt. This will prevent 
burning and make the cake a nice brown colour. 

6. Bake slowly, but place in a very hot oven for 
the first ten minutes, then rerluce the heat. 


A Time Table for the Cook. 

To cook a rump steak about an inch and a 
half thick, allow cight to ten minutes. For a 
mutton chop (weighing five ounces), seven to ten 
minutes. A mutton cuilet (weizhing five ounce-), 
eight to ten minutes. A veal cutlet (veighing 
seven ounces), seven to nine miitites. A pork chop 
(weighing seven ounccs), nine to ten minutes. A 
sheep’s kidney, four to eight minutes. 


Three Hints for the Woman who Does 
Her Own Housework. 

When Washing Up 

Plates and dishes, put borax into the water 
instead of soda. This softens the water and 
dissolves the grease as casily, but does net redden 
or roughen the hands as scda docs. 
After Doing Housewerk, 

Wash the hands with pumice-stone soap. 
Tt whitens and softens the hands and can be bought 
for one penny a cake. 
When the Day's Work 

Is finished. rub the hands with a mixture of 
lemon juice and glycerine. ‘This removes all grit 
aud softens and whitens the skin, 


Two Home-made Embrocations. 
To Relieve a Sprain. 

Take half a gill of turpentine, half a gill of 
acetic acid, and the whites of two eggs. Place 
together in a bottle and shake for a few minutes. 
Rub well into the sprain, 

To Relieve Rheumatism. 

Take a quarter of a pint cach of turpentine, 
olive oi], hartshorn, and gin. Mix them thoroughly 
and rub into the stiff limb. This will greatly 
ease the pain, 


Three Hints on Doine Up an Old Party 
Frock. 
To Preshen the Ribbons. 

Unpick the bows, wash the ribbons in 2 warm 
soap lather, then rinse in a pint of water in which 
a tablespoonful of sugar has been dissolved. Place 
a piece of tissue paper over ‘them and iron while 
still damp. 

To Freshen Artificial Flowers. 

Hold the Mowers over the steam from a kettle 
for a few minutes, then pull the leaves into shape, 
Shake them till quite dry. 

Silk or Chiffon Evening Dresses 

Can have any spots removed from them by 
rubbing with a clean cloth dipped in petrol. 
(This should be done in a room without cither 
fire or light, as the petrol is most inflammable.) 
Leave for an hour, then iron on the wrorg side and 

he dress will look quite fresh, 


t 


(Turn to page 722,) 
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Sent On Trial To Prove It. 


Don’t Wear a_ ‘Truss Any Longer. 


After Thirty Years’ Experience I Have Produced an 
Appliance for Men, Women, and Children That 
Actually Cures Rupture. 


If you have tried almost everythin; 
else, come to me. Where others fail 
is where I have my greatest success. 
Send attached coupon to-day, and I 
will send you free my illustrated 
book on Rupture and its cure, show- 
ing my Appliance, and giving you 
prices, and names of many people 
who have tried it and are extremely 
grateful. It is instant relief when 
all others fail. Remember, I use no 
sulves, no harness, no lies. ! 

T send on trial to prove what I say 
is true. You are the judge, and once | 
having seen my illustrated book and ; 
read it, yon will be as enthusiastic 
as my hundreds of patients whose 
letters you can also read. Fill in 
free coupon below and post to-day. 
It’s well worth your time, whether 
you try my Appliance or not, 


Every Ruptured Person Should Know 
of Your Appliances. 


Liangan Villa, Nr. Whit’and, Carmar. 
June 17, 1912. 


Tam p'eased to say that ny husband is quite 
eured of his rupture since wearing your ; 
Ajpliauce. He has left off wearing it now, end | 
feels all right. I hive strongly recommended 
them to imany, and feel that every ruptured 
person should know of your Applisnice and the 
good it Las done after suffering with worthless 
trusses. We would be pleased to answer any 
question to asyone enclosing a stamped 
addressed euvelope. (Mvcs.) D. WILLIAMS, 


Trusses Were No Earthly Use. 


High Street, Seal, Nr. Sevenoaks, Kent, 
July 18, 1912, 

T should like to say that I fiud great com’ort 
in wearivg your Appliauce. 1 never thought [ 
should have been able to take up my occupation 
as bilacksin th again Trusses were no earthly 
use to me, and caus-d me great pain, but now [ 
van go to my work w.th ease, and feel quite 
safe. To shall aiways tike great p’eisure in 
recommending your wonde:ful Appliance to 
those I come in contact with, suttering from 
hernia. THOS. COLLISON, 


Doctor Said it Was Extraordinary. 
Stoke-on-Treut, Staffs. 

December 14, 1911, 
Tam pleased to soy that Ap;liance requires 
nO renewal or aiter:tion, for it has done its 
work, and has Leen put uway in hope that it 
may not be required again. 1 went tu ree my 
doctor last night, and he woull uot believe it 
until he had seen it, and he said it wis extra- 
ordinary, This cure kas been in spite of a 
chronic cough, which always sceme:l to be 
riz! t. on the bowel, and wade o cure scem 
impossille, You may use my testimonial, but 

only under nom-de-} lune. 
A MIDLAND PARSON. 
(Name given on application.) 


People Say a Miracle Has Taken Place. 
15 Brook Street, Hay, Hereford, 


April 26, 1911, 
Mr. Brooks. 

Deur Sir,—Tam morethan thankfil tote you 
thot during the tive weeks my sister has boeu 
wWeuriug the Appliance she has had no pain 
whatever, and she is now atle to go for walks. 
On Good Friday she walked out to the 
cemetery, which is out of tlhe town, where sho 
had not Leen for twelve years. { he alo sheps 
and cats well, aud is altogether a d:fferent 
Der: OU—peo}le sty a mirac’e has taken place. 

e¢ both feel we cannot tind words to express 
our thanke to you ior your Appluince. Pleaso 
use this letter sf you wich. shall do all Tecan | 
to recommend your Appliance wherever | 
Ppossib'e, as it gives the greatest eas® and | 
Corfort. Tam, yours very truly, 

(Signed Nurse M, PAKMEE, 


1 Bie a 


* eqn oh 


The above is O. E. BROOKS, inventor of the Appliance, 


who has been curing rupture for over 38O years. 


if 


ruptured write him to-day. 


A Cheap and Infaltible Remedy. 
69 Oxford Road, Macelesfield. 


June 5, 1912, 
C. E. Brooks. 

Dear Sir,—After a year’s wearing of your 
famous Ruptuie Appliance, I can find no words 
to express my admiration of such an excelleut 
invention and the Lenefit J have derived from 
its use. All you cluim for it in your book, and 
all that your clieuts have said in its favour in 
their printed testimunials, I can fully bear cut 
and coulir:n from personal experience. I am 
sure that hundreds of your Appli:nceces would 
be ing‘anily orvered if the unfortunate sufferers 
only knew of its existence, For my jart I fel 
that you deserve the universal gratitude of 
mankind for inveuting such a cheap and 
infallible remedy for so widespread a complaint, 
and you are perfectly {ree to make what use 
you please of what Isay inthis letter. 

Yours faithfully, ELLEN JARRETT. 


Worth a Thousand Trusses. 


“ Kembledoue,” Eskdale Avenue, 
Chesham, Bucks. 
February v2, 1912, 
Iam very pleased with the Appliance wiiich 
I purchas-d at your office some time age, I 
musi s.y it is worth a thousand trusses, aud 
shell be very pleased to recommend it to 
anyone, Whevever the opportunity occurs, 
aoe, Brown's. HOWARD. 


8-Wecks-O!d Baby Perfectly Cured. 
27 New Street, Littshill, Staffs. 
February 12, 1912. 

Tnow the great, pleasure in thanking you for 
the Ay plisuce, asit brs been a perfect cure for 
my litiie boy. He was ouly eight weeks old 
when Lt tied the Appliance, and is now per- 
fectly carol at six miouths, I shall certainly 
recommen! sour Applitnee as beiny a perfect 


Tewe. Thanking yuu greatly for what vou have | 


doue fur ne, Mrs. SMITH. 


t Have No Pain Whatever. 


Hungate End Farm, Hanslope, 
Stony Stratford, Bucks, 
July 2s, 1912. 

T received Appliance five months ago, aud am 
pleased to say that since wearing it I have had 
no pain whatever, wiich is wonderful after 
baving suffered fur years. You can make what 
uge yuu like of this lett«-r, P, TUCKER, 


Perfectly Cured at 74. 
Jubilee Humes, Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks, 


To Mr. Brooks. 

Dear Sir,—-I, Henry Salter, have much 
pleasure in saying that I am persccily satisfied 
with the Rupture Applance. You are 
welcome to use my name where the British 
flay flics, and all other nations on the face of 
the ,lole. Dear sir, I cannot thunk you 
euough for reheviny my suffering. I shall 
recomend you to any of my friends, I am 
pleased tu say it is a permeinment ene 

Tremain, yuurs of ediently, 
HENRY SALTER, 


P.S.—My oge is 74 years, perfectly cured, 


May 30, 1912, | 


Can Do My Work With Ease. 


Ashlcy Grange, Belishill, Lanarkshire, 
April 19, 1912. 
Having worn your Appliance for fourteen 
months, I thiuk it my duty to acknowledgo 
thot it Las given grout satisfaction. It cau-es 
bo pain or inconvenience, and T would not Le 
without it. I can dv my work with ease. 1 
must than you fortLe kind: ces und straiy).t- 
forward maiir you d alt with m. Shall do , 
allin my pover to recommen! you tu friends | 
around wwe who suffertromiup!ure. You can 
muke what ure you Lke of my letter, and I 
shi l be only too pleaced to answer any letters 
from those who would like to know about. the 
Appliauce. A. BROWN. 


Ten Reasons Why 


You Should Send fer the Brooks 
Rupture Appliance. 


1. It is absolutely the only Appliance 
of tko kind on the market pie 4 » and 
init we embodied the principles that 
inventors have sought after for years, 


2. The Applianch for retaining the 
rupture canuct be thrown out of position, 


_, 8. Reing an air-cushion of zoft rubber 
it clings closely to the body, yet nev 
blisters or causes irritation. 


4. Unlike the ordinary 29-called 
used in commen trusses, it is 1! 
cumbersome or ungainly. 


5. It is emall, soft. and plial’ i 
positively cannot be dete-ted thio. - 
the clothing. 


6. Tho soft, plieble bands holdi :7 +i 4 
Appliance do not give one tle . 
pleasint sensation of wearing a ha: 


7. There iz nothing ahout it : 
foul, aad when it becomes soiled it can be 
washed without injuring it in the least. 


8. ‘I'Lhere aro no metal springs in the 
Appliance to torture ore by cutting and 
bruising the flesh. 


9. All the materials of which the 
Appliances are mado is of the very best 
that money can buy, making it a 
durable and safe Appliance to wear. 


10. My reputation for h. nesty and 
fair dealing is so thoroughly e-tablished 
by an expericnce of over thirty years 
of dealin with tho public, and my 
prives are so reascnable, ny terms so 
fair, that there certainty should bo no 
hesitancy in sending free coupon to day, 


Remember: 


I send my Appliance vn trial to prove 
what I say is true. You are to be the 
judge. Fill in free couipen below and 
post to day. 


If in London, call at my Consulting 
Rooms. 


FREE INFORMATION 
COUPON. 


C.E. BROOKES 442F, BANK RUILD- 
INGS (Corner of Portugal Street), 
KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 

Pieas: send me by ost in plain wrapper 
your lustrated book and full informa:ion 
about your Applisuce for the cure of 
Ruptwe. 
Name 


AQCSCLS) seaseomavaieeeins 


(Please write piua'y. 


FOOTBALL PRIZES. 
Foorpaty enthusiasts are in clover this week. 


There's a £1,000 prize to be won in our Football 
Vorecasts Competition for a correct result, or £100 
for the most neatly currect result. A new com- 
petition starts for a hundred free invitations from 
any part of the Kingdom, all expenses paid, to the 
Cup Vinal next April. 

And, in addition, there is a special contest for 
Scottish readers only, in which thirty invitations 
up to Lordon from any part of Scotland, to see 
the Scottish International at Chelsea in April next, 
ure offered. 

Here are 
take them! 


OUR CHRISTMAS CHEQUES. 

Ix connection with the cheque printed in our 
Christmas number, we have such an enormous 
rumber of names aid addresses of winncrs of half- 
sovereigns, five shillincs, and Christmas presents, 
that Ldon't think I sbould be justificd in using the 
three full pages of P.W. which would be necessary 
to accommodate them, for such a purpose, A com- 
plete list of these thousands of names and addresses 
can, however, be seen at our officcs. 


HE WON £100. 

H. C.. a Halifax reader, who was fortunate 
cnouch to win £100 Middles prize, writes : 

“The visit of your representative this evening 
has filled me with the greatest happioess and 
satisfxetion. To be told in one breath that you 
have won a prize of one hundred pounss is clorious 
news, and U feel I must write and cxpress my 
heartfalt gratitude to you for the award. 

“One hundred pownds is, indeed. a fine prize, 
and a weierful return for sixpence and steady 
perseverance. If geing in for competitions has 
its disappointments (and I have lad many) it also 
has ifa joys. A Christmas box like this is seme- 
thing to have striven for, and it was a foviunate 
day forme that turacd my attention to* Middles.’ ” 

Pheve's another opportunity to win £100, or £60, 
or £40, or £20, or £10, or £5, or 10s., or Ss. this weck. 
Turn now to page 724 and make an effort tu capture 
ou of the big prizes offered. 


OLD MAIDS AND MICE. 

Ix a “ Footline ’ Contest I asked lady readers, 
“Why is an old maid like a mouse?’ ard one 
marricd lady reader dares to reply : 

* Because she prefers running free to being caught 
ina trap.” 

Anotker reader who has been careful to put 
“ Miss ” before her signature, gives the reason as :— 

* Because it takes a man to deal with both.” 


CHRISTMAS. CAROLS. 

ANNoyeEn is evidently a rather crabby individual. 
His letter breathes forth fire and slaughter. ‘ Just 
before Christmas,” he says, “ I was serenaded by 
> number of boys howling out what they called 
Christmas earels, with a horrible Cockney accent. 
1 promptly turned then away from the door and 
threatened to give them in charge ot the police if 
tiey didn’t go right out of the street, instead of 
di-turbing people vith their so-culled singing. 
TPeou't you think that it is about time waits and all 
ticir kind were preceeded against as public 
huisenecs 2" — 

Most emphatically I don’t, ANNOYED, 


the opportunities—it's for you to 


If you 


DRAWN BY USING FIGURES ONLY. 


peels 
7) 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


| had the smallest spark of real Christmas feeling you 


would at least tolerate the boys’ singing instead of 
driving. them away from your door. Christmas 
comes but once a year, and these old carols should 
bring back to you memorics of childhood when you 
had a heart more tender than you secm to possess 
now. Take my advice and next Christmas when tic 
youngsters come, give them a generous tip and send 
them away happy. There is no better way to make 
yourself happy than by trying to make others happy. 
A happy New Year to you! 


A COURTING QUESTION. 

K-xur writes briefly: “Can you tell me how long 
girls should be courted ? ’—— 

Briefly, K-Nvv, just the same way as short ones. 
Next, please ! 


WHAT SHALL HE BE? 

What to do with our sons is always a difficult 
question. Workman writes: “I am a foreman 
in a boilermaking works and earning fairly good 
wages. My boy has just left school and I do not 
think that he can do better than enter my own 
trade. My wife, however, wants him to become 
a clerk because it is more respectable than a trade. 
What do you think about it ? ”>-—— 

Well, Workman, as I don’t like to interfere 
between husband and wife J can only give you advice 
on both sides, as it were. You knew the prospects 
in the boilemaking trade and can advise your son 
whether he ean rise to a good and well-paid position. 
Though the majority of clerks are poorly paid, yet 
smart men do sometimes rise up to a position of 
trust with a good salary. Why not let your son 
decide for himself? He probably has an inclina- 
tion one way or the other, and it is far better to do 
the work he likes than the work he dislikes. By 
tho way, boilermaking is just as “respectable” 
as clerking. 


THE REJECTED'S KETORT. 


It’s a terrible thing to have loved and lost! 
ScorxeD unburdens himself thus: ‘ The lady has 
rejected me. But what has made me feel it is that 
she didn’t even spurn me in an original way. It 
was just ‘No,’ and after that, ‘ but you can look 
upon me as a sister!’’ Can you give me a reply 
to that stock phrase in case I am_ rejected 
again 2?” 

First of all, ScorneD, make as sure of your ground 
as possible next time beiore asking the fatal question. 
I admit that the “be a sister to you” is getting 
wora a Lit thin. A man I heard of who is rather 
sarcastic, said when he was rejected in that way: 
“Thanks, I have plenty of sisters already. I 
wantcd a mother!” But that was too rude and 
unkind. The thing is to make sure first. 


WHY LADIES ARE LATE. 

Tue ladics--God bless them !—are somctimes 
a little late dressing while poor man fumcs and 
rages at the hottom of the stairs, consults his watch 
at frequent intervals, and holds forth to himself 
alout women in general. Maisizs comes forward 
with an excuse for being late, however. She writes : 
“ Husbands and swecihearts never scem to realise 
that we simply can’t help taking a long time dressing. 
Have jcu ever realised, Mr. Editor, that the average 
woman has forty or fifty miles of hair on her head ? 
Fair-haired beauties have as much as seventy miles 
of hair. It is all verv well for a man to talk, but 
then he has only about half a mile of hair to 
dress.’ —— 

Never again, Maisir, will I get impatient because 
Mrs. Editress is a little late. You have made out 
an excellent case. ‘The next time any lady reader 
is chaffed about her dressing-time let her burl tie 
forty to seventy miles of hair facts at the waiting 
~ ae If that doesn’t subdue him, nothing 
will. 


. Coupen on this page, or the Paper in which it is, with his 
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RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 


1, All answers or attempts musi be written on post. 
cards, addressed to the Editor, i’carcon’s Weckiy, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. : 

9. You may take part in any number of these fcotline 
competitions, ae que reply to each must bo written co 
a@ separate postcard. 

8. ‘Bach postcard must bear the usual signature of the 
competitor in ink. Names and addresses muy not be 
typewritten or printed. : 

4. Each competitor must give his or her real o¢dress. 
Uniess this condition is complied with, the c.inpetitor 
forfeits his or her right to, prize. . 

6. Mark cach postcard with the name of the ccmpcti- 
tion for which it is intended in the top left-hand corner. 
You will find this name in the announcement of the 
competition in the footline- Provided these conditions 
are fulfilled all the postcards may sent in ono 
envelope mark “Postcard ’ in the top left-hand 
corner, but each postcard must bear the fall namo and 
address of the eender. ; 

6, All aaa must arrive not later than Tucsday, 
‘anuary 7th. P 
‘ 7. Each competition will be judged separately, and 
the prizes, as announced 1n the fcotlines, will be 
awarded to the efforts considered the test, 5 . 

8. In the event of ties for a money prize, fhe prize will 
be divided, and, where the awards are cifts, the prizes 
will be awarded et the discretion of the Editor. 


ES 
This Insurance Scheme covers any person 


travelling as_a_passenger in any pact 
ass 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims tn respect 


on 


of each accident—not the first claim only. 


—— 
rr INSURANCE 
£100 RAILWAY : 
£100 CYCLING (For terms see 
£100 AEROPLANE Meter 
505 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,009. 

This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£1,000 each—uot for one only. £1,000 specially guaranteed 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE Cor 
PORATION, LIMILED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Loudou, 
.C.. to whom not.ccs of claim, under the following couditions, 
must be seut within 8 ven days to the above aidress. 

will be paid by the ubove Corporation to tha 

legal representative of any person kiliel iv 

F it 00 an accident in Great Britain or Ireland i+ the 

passenger train in which the decvased was 

travelling 03 a passenger (ir:cluding post oflice 5 utstn 

railwuy sorting vans), and who, at the time of such atident, 

had in his, cr her, possession, the Insurance Coupen on this 

age, or the paper in which it is, with lis, or her, nsual sisaa- 

ure, Written m inuk or pencil, on the space provided at the fuot. 

This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, so long as 
the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to tho 
legal representative of such petson injured, should death result 
from snoh accident within three carendar months thereafte:, 
and that notice of the accident be given within three days 
of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, not being a railway 
e servant on duty, nora evicide, nor enguyed inan 
a ] (@\@} illegal act, havii:g the current uuimber of L’carso..'a 
Weeklu on hii, or her, at the time of berag killed 
by w railway accident in the United Kingdouw, :though not by 
av account toauy tram ir whick he, or she, way or trareling 4 
@ pussen;er, the Jocal representativeof the Gee. aged will receiva 
the sum of ONE WUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon 
be rigued or not, provided notice in every caso be given to Tre 
Ocki\N ACCIDENT AND GUARANTER Corporation, Liuiren, 
£6 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within :eveu days from 
the occurrence of the accident, 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represen- 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death Ly accident. while 
actully riding a eycle, provided that deceased t the tiie of 
such accident had in his, or her, possession, the Insurance 


, or 


Lor, usual signature, written in ink or pencil. on tho 5 

rovidedat the foot, and that death occurred within twouty-fc 
Fiera thereafter, and that notico was given of such accident to 
the said Corpuration at above address within three i 
occurrence. This paper may be left at his, or Jer, p of 
abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid tu the legal representa. 
five of anyo.e dying as the directand sole resuit of injurics 
inflicted upou hun (or her) within the United Kiusdom by au 
falling aeroplans, rrovipep that death occurs within tweuty- 
four hours trom the reccipt of the injuries, that he (or slic) 
shall prior to the accideut have signed this Coupon-Insurance- 
Yickct in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) slia!t 
notat the time be on the acroplane nor engaged in aeronautics, 
and that nutico of the accident be givem to the Corporati. 
within three cays of its occurrence, 

The aLove couditions are of the essence of the contiact. 

This in;trauce holds good for the current week of issue only, 
and entitles the holder to the beneiit uf, end is subjestto the 
conditions of, the ‘‘Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act,’’ 1890. Risks Nos. 2 ul 5. 

The Purchise of this Publication is admitted to be tho pay- 
meut ota Premium under Sect. S3 of the Act. A Print of the 
Act can be scen at the office of this Journal, or of the said 
corporation. No person cin recover on more than one Voupon- 
Insurauce-Yicket of this paper in respect of the sme risix. 

Subscriters who have duly. paid a twelvemonth’s sub- 
scription tor PEARSON’S WEEKLY 1n advance to their 
newsagert, or to the Publisher, need not, during the period 
covered by their subscription, sign the conpon, oF ca: 
tho paper on their person, It is only neceszary to forw: 
the newragent’s receipt to the publisher o! 


the Bapers 
Henrietta Strect, Loudon, W.C., and a certificate will be 
sent in exchange 


$6 
lace 


Sigaature..... 


Four clever little drawings. the work of our footline compe i 
N ompetitors. The amate i 
allowed to use figures, and cach nuincral can quite easily he — TURE IY Te ahi ue ieee ee 


until midnight, Monday, Jaauary 6th, 1913. 


—For the five best replies I will Give Dlue Bird Brooches. Mark nosteards “ Stitch.” (See rules above.) 


ee es 
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MEDIUM STRENGTH MILD STRENGTHS 
. (Stightly Larger). 


10-2" 10-3" 


50 for 1/- ‘50 for 1/2 


PURE 
VIRGINIA 
TOBACCO 


VIRGINIA 
TQBACCQ 


on ae on ae oe a we et 
sic ai neem 


Nha sens a cen cence ce en owe a et mn cn ee ee ee oe cae wee ow se ll 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


Branch of the Imperiai Tedacco Company (of Great Britala aad Iretane), Lid. 


@horthan d. 


You save a year's study, and oon phoNe 
have the advantage of the (4 Q 
werld’s fastest system, if yu MS 
tara SLOAN-DUPLOYAN. 
IMustrated Book'et with Speci- 
men Lesson FREE— 
Bloan-Duployan Assccia” 
tion, Ramsg te. 


Nr. Geo. R. SIMS. 


tive 
ean HE splendid significance of the Romy wont Tatebo 
i whieh Dir. Geo, Ro Sims, its iHestion. discoverer, 
named his Hair Grower is fully wad pacetodts lived 

vp tein the proud pro tie Viv dwhevate 
reame, Whiel i . 
thotsand eases 


sheer we vit, full . 
pieced and hobls Tite ho wire it timels ater if tee 
care reliable Hous Geower, trusty, lomest, 574 


THE KAIR-GROWER— 


| Ta 
| 


THE SMALLHOLDER 


ONE PENNY. AT ALL NEWSAGENTS. 
ON THURSDAY, JANUARY 2nd. 


Study the Advertisements 


and when writing to advertisers 


Please mention “P.W.”’ 


[ee if you like Green Peas try 


ADAM SS growing your own with one of 


HYCIENIC ” these Free Packets. They are 


FLOOR POLISH so easy to grow. 


Ich. 


Chenuactear 2 Stu cehere, De, 297 5 4B 


TATCHO LABORATORIES, 
5 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, l.undon. 
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FIRST 


PRIZE 


‘per You May Use Two or Three Words in Your “ Middles.” -wa 


THIRD | FOURTH | FIFTH 


| SECOND 


PRIZE 


PRIZE 


. PRIZE 


PRIZE 


£100 £60 £40 £20 £10 


AND PRIZES OF 


THIS IS WHAT You 


bo. 


£5, 10s., 


AND 5s. 


First of all, choose one of the words or phrases given opposite for ‘Middles.” Thon 
construct a“ Middle” of two or three words which shall have some bearing on the 
chosen word or phrase. The first word of your “Middle” must begin with the middle 
letter in heavy type in the list opposite, and the second and third with any of the letters in the 
chosen word or phrase, or you may use the middle letter as initial of all three words of your 


* Middle. 
of which is “S." 
second, and we get “SAUSAGE SPOK 
NURSE,” u:e centre letter of 


other letters, 


se START I9IS BY WINNING A “MIDDLES” PRIZE. 


which is “A.” 
and get ‘ASSISTS AT OPERATIONS.” 


BULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. AN] attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form or they 
will be disqualified, 


@. Eachentry form must bear the usual signature of the competitor 
a ink. Names and addresses may no: be typewritten or pr.nted, 


8. Each competitor must give his or her real name and address. 


Uniess 


this condition is complied with, the competitor furfeits hisorher right toa 


prize. 


4 When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, attach to {ta postal 
order for slacenee, and place it in un envelope addressed tu the BbITH 4, 
Pearson's Weetly, Henrietta Strcet, London, Ww.c. 

5. Mark your envelope “ M:.liles No. 47,” in the top left-hind corner. 

6. Allattemp!s must arrive on or before Tuesday, January 7th. 


7. There are two entry ft 
two" Middles"’ on cach, 


. You may vse one orboth. You may write 
Ir uu use the two entry forms » postal order 


for Is. muet be sent. 
8. Everyone wito enters mst send a sizpenny postal order for each 


entry for, 


taken into considera 
a’ Middle’’ thus selec 
amongst allsuch senders 


The P.O. mu 


£ be male payable to C, Arthur Uearson Lti., 
and must be crovsed “& Co.” in the manner shown 
. ‘Tho number must b2 written in the 
space prov the entry form. Where one P.O. 
ot higher value ts sent to cover more than one entr. 
form the number of this P.O. must be writtcn on eac! 
entry form. 

9. The first priz) will be awarded to the sender of 
the '‘Middle* considered to be the best by the 
adjudicators, by whom originality of idea will be 

It there are irove senders than one of 
by the adjudicators, the prize will Le divided 


WO. Other prizea will b> wsvarded by the adjudicaturs amongst those 
eompcittorsa whore efforts sow merit. 

11. The Editor will accen* noresponsibility in regard to tha loss or nom 
Gelivers of any attempt -woinitted, 


12. No correspondencc 
eompet:’ cu, and telegra’ 


will be entered into in connection with the 
3 Will be ignored. 


1 The published decision ‘# flua!, and competitors may enter on 
this wud. : standing on'y. 


wren rs er 


RESULT OF 
FIRST PRIZE, £100. 


The first prize of £199 has heen awarded to: 
ANDREW L. STOTT, 24 Caiezonian Pi., 
Ahercicen, N.B., for the “ Middle" :— 
“oyMPATHE CIC "TEACHER AFTER CANING, 
The second pvize of £69 las been awarded to: 


Mrs. L. M. Y 1 
ton, Swansea, for the * Middle ”’ :-- 
MABIL'—BLOWING TELTOTAL BEVERAGE. 


The third prize of £10 lias been awarded to: 


L. H. KENNEDY, 127 Hornsey Road,| }0", Mr) 
Holloway, N., for the © Middle” ames, I. 


“OLIVE BEANCH "'- BEST 


Davies, 


MADGE, Spring Villa, Morris- 


SANISTER BULNISUCR, 


Joule, 
The fourth prize of £2) lis been awarded to: ieee, G. 
; Kirwan, P., 


“*TURTLE-DOVES.”” Mace, A. 
McLean, 
The fifth prize of £10 has been awarded tu; | Maddick, A., 2 


M. THOMAS, 120 Birchangor Rd., Woodside, 
Surrey, for the * Middle 7 ;—- 
"OPEN “SVACE "—SUNDRY TPALMS—CURISTMAS- 


Prizes of £5 each hive been awarded to: 
J. BERTRAM, 166 King’s Road, Cardiff, 
for the ** Middle’ :— 

“ syMVATHETIC’ —iURSELY, STROKING Cat.” 


GEORGE H. WAINMAN, 96 Southfield Rd., 
Bedford Park, Chiswick, W., 
for the * Middle” ;-—- 


“OWHES 


CHRISTMAS HAMPERS. 


Allan, G. B., Halfway House, 1 George St, Leith. 
Attwooll, b. 
Ball, A., Terdon Pa. Che 
Basting, W. M.. 711 Wo. 
Billing, J. C., Milverton House, Stamford. 
J., 84 Woodsley Rd., Leeds. 

re,, The 


Bland, 
Bristcw, 
Burton, H. 


Campico, 6. G., 26 Beeliivo ‘Terr., Sheffletd. 
Ooomber, W., 11 Gardner 8t., Brighton. 
Oox, A. G., 974 Highbury kd., Luton. 


TIDE. 


and 


DCTY CALLS “Tan’’ aLwars 


“ STicKs,” 


—— 


B., Musgrove Ra, New Cross, 3. 
ham 


igc Rd., Ipswich. 


Wakely, 
Walsh, R. F., 


Mount, Cranleigh. 
1 Elm Teirace, Steyning. 


Winram, Mrs, 


‘*MIDDLES” 


Cross, G., Flamboro, Yorks. 
. W., 79 Ruskin Drive, St. H<lens. 


Ww R., India Office, Wi: 


ictoria Rd, 


J.E.,B 


For instance, suppose you take the word “UPSET,” the centre letter 
Use this letter as the initial for the first word and, say, “S" for the 
Os, again, take the phrase “HOSPITAL 
We choose “A" and “O"’ as the 


MAKE ‘*“ MIDDLES” 


FROM THESE WORDS. 


The following is the list from which you must make your “ Middles” this week: 


MEGAPHONE TNHAPrY 
TOWN COUNCILLoRS Ur§cr 
BACHELOR'S BUTTON UTIL IY 


INk Ports. 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


CUSTOMERS. VANISUING CLIENTS 
FOOTBALL MaTCcH WARTS TRADE YN10N8 
COMPLAINT WELPinG LAMP GUADE 
uxcon§$cious wom’ Motes stTReET o1ncan 


PRIZE-YIGUTERS HOSPITAL NURSE INSIDE RIGHT 


STEAMD Bo\T | TRADE Boo 
FULL BRACKS LUNATIIZASYLU M 
PIPcs 


cvsTARD 
SENTIRY BOX 


DENTIST's CHAIR SCREWDRIVER MOoTU BATiS 


LADIE& FIRST WILFUL, WASTE EMPTY PLatis 
FROST BITTEN HARD LINts OAT Cake 
MILL GIRLS CURTAIN FAISER OLD PPALs 


ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES,” NO. 47. 


WORD SELECTED. 


4 agree to alide by the decision published in “ Pearson's Weesly” and to accept st as sinal, and J enter only on this under 
standing, and I agree to abide by the conditions printel in “ Pearson's Weekly. 


Signed cceeseisscesccssenseveeeseenns 


Addre 


Soren 


sapwavenerennsesnesiivetiiea Ge GOPOSS HOKE veces ge 


“MIDDLE.” 


(No. Of P.O... ..cesssseceeeee 


POPeTEe TIRE R Tee 


If you use the above entry form send a postal order for 6d.; if you use both the one 
above and the one bclow send 1-. 


Signed ........ 
Address ... 


ew rw sv Snes 


8: 


netal 
teet 


43. 


Ueane K. L., Fleet Station, near Holbeach. 
Deer, Mre. L., St. Patricka, Stratfcéd on-Avon, 


. Roborongh, near Plym h. 
8 Lower ‘Su i Dub 


St. Leonards, 


Wakely HB. g Oxford St., Stirchley, B'ham. 


A O., 40 Carlyle Rd., Egbaston. 

| Williams, D., 28 Pleasant View, 

Windridge O. H., 612 Bearwood Rd.. Smethwick, 
Warronder Pk. Ores., Edinburgh. 


‘vloret own, 


Wide, Mre. Ht, 98 Whiterock St., Liverpecl. 


Ome eee reer en eeeeeereesvesesseerers 


PRIZES OF 10s. EACH. 


Abbott, E. H., 9 Lindon St., Mansfield. 
Adams, Miss S. E., Boundary Rd., Woobuin Gr'n, 
Axworthy, H. E., 54 ndower Ri., Piymeuth, 
Bairstow, O., Gian Ter, Frzinghall. 
Bateman, J. D. Ave., Wesicn-cuper-Mare, 


n 


Batts, I°. 5 Broad St my. 
Baxter, H., Feulfcrd , Cowilcnbesth, N.B. 
Benson, 55 Somerville Rd., Liverpool. 


Beveridge, C., Fe:gusun's Blage., Inne:leven. 
Birrell, J., Naval Coustruct on Yel., Walker-on-T. 
Black, Mrs. BK. M., Marine Villa, Kinghorn, Fife, 
Boulton, H., Coxwall Farm, Beaworthy. 

Bower, F., 39 Oundle Ru., Peterborough, 
Branch, A. B&., 42 Bengal Tul., L:fcrd. 

Brett, R.C., Be: wyn, Vicars C.ess, Chester. 
Budgen, Mes E.., Stretford Rd, Mauchester. 
Burgess, W. D., 15 Carnegie St., Moutrosc. 
Burgess, Dr., 24 Cuy., A.S. Corps, York. 
Burnett, W., 33. Erskine St., Aberdeen. 

Ru-hy, W. D., Clifton, Rughy 

Cade, R, G., 23 Carlton R4., Eastbourne, 

Clark, W. G. H., 12 Yonge Park, N. 

Ciayton, A. D., 343 Mceanwocd Rd., Lezds. 
Clenshaw, W. G., Peabedy Rd., Sth Farnboro’. 

. F., 32 Tabor Rd., Hammersmith. 


E., P.O., Hyde Heath, Amershara 
Coombe, W. R., Wembury Pk. Ri, Plym L 
Corner, F., 157 Biamford Lane, Ips 
Couen. M., 32 Auiley Ra., IT wn. 

Dimaline, W.. Hulere: arnaby-Dun, 

Doonan . Whitley Bidgs., Dew-bury. 

Douse, £. W.. The Spotied Buil &t, Albans. 
Farnish, A. W., 1 Swinten Place, Riadfoid, 
Fildes, Mrs, E.. Esthwa:te Thorne Rd., Bramhall. 


Fowe, A, E., 7 East St., Srcdland 

Fraser, Mrs, L.. 170 Berosford St.. Camberwell, 

Gray, F. G., Kersley St., Battersea Pk. Rul. 

Hargreaves, W., 30 Ceity Rd., Bridgend. 

Harper, H. G., 2 Tillstone St., Brighton, 

Henzell, 

Hill, Mrs. A., 37 Harthara Lane, Hertford. 

Hill, G. H., 31 South Psrade, Gainsborough, 

Hooper, H., 69 Stockfield Rd., Birmingham, 

Hollins, H. If. 38 Rale:gh St., Scarborough. 

Hudson, Rev. J., Southamntun St., Carnberwell. 

Hughes, D., 39 Walgrave St, Mull 

Humber, Wetheral Bank. Blackpool, 

Igol, W. J., 47 Poulton Rd., Scacomba. 

Trons, O. G., Lynton, Malfcrd Grove, N.E. 

Kenning, T. W., 59 Griggiths Rd., Wimbledon, 
G., Observatory Lane, Rathmines, 

East, 


Kinlay, 
Koight, A. F., New Hampton fd. 
olverhampton. 


Marjoribanke, A., 40 Napiershall &t., Gs A 
Marsball. E., 827 Barkerend Rd. Bradford.” 


.O., Farfiel 
Penny, W.'H..’ Te 


scessseseseseeesess CUL Goross here ... 


Oe 


O. M., Benwell Lane, Neweastle-on-Tyne, 


** MIDDLE.” 


—~ 

: Price, P., High St., Blaciheath. Birrucughau. 
Pritchard, W. J., Shakespeare St.. tting! 
Ranaghan, M.,5 Durham St., Wheatley Hil., 
Reed, W. G.. 2 The Rowans, Sasisbury. 
Reeks, E. Richmond St., Southend ou-S 
Richar 1, E, ai 


Sea, 
2, NW, 


 H.. 26 Ashdell Rd. 
te, Mis, AL. Woodbine 
Cini 


5 Mies, Neacroft, 
Btock, W.. Chi'tedon, Swinric 
Swann, G. P.. 4 Ferndale Av 
Taberner, Mrs. FE. M 

Taylor, J. B.. 

Taylor. H. 

Thomp.oa, G 

Tomphk : 


.. 10 Br 

pp, W.. Warnham Rd 
Underhill. C.. 10 Crittel A 
Wader, R., Vive Oak’, B 
Wayne, R. J., 67 Pargeter Ril 
Webb, J.. 4 Polygon St. Mar 


sicy 
» Keodu. 
th. 


PRIZES OF 5s. EACH. 


Aloock, L., 1 Alchelms Terr.. Biankso::e, 


St 
Alien, T., 34 M. Rd., Pisisuww. 


Ambler, We, 838 Thornton Rd 
Arn*id, H., Royal Horse Gua: 
Ariley E 


4 3 Harcowt T 


» next to Cheque 
M Eis. ay 


iy 


Burder, F., 3 Woodville Grove, 8) Ridd 

Burnett. A., Lyndhurst, Mt. Vernon Rd. n 

Canty, W., 14 Clifford Gardens Kensai Ric 

Oacew, W., 85 Charlotte St., Devonport. 

(Remainder of names omitted owing 
to lack of space. A complete list 
can, howover, be seen at the ofiices 
of “*Pearson’s Weekly.” 


—————— 

Printed by Horace Cox, Bream'’s Bui! lines, 
E.C ,and_ Published hy C. ArtHtr Prvnsox 
I.tp, at Pearson's Weekly Building-, Hou 
rietta Street, London, W.C, 
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So numerous have been our 


duriag the past eww meuths that 

uecesses we have been enabied to increase 

our already large staff, and we 

are now prepared to accept afurther 200 members, 
on our 6ystem of 


The best Efforts 


iT 1S POSSIBLE FOR BRILLIANT 
BRAINS TO EVOLVE —————-— 
are sent out to our members. We pay our Staff handsomely Prize- 


winning Efforts cannot be had cheap. If we did not get winners’ 
commissions we should lose & s. d. every week. 


BIG 
PRIZES 


‘“ TIT-BITS.” Oct. 12th, “Ups— —Successful Under- 
takings.” 50, 0c “ Foundry — td Operations.”’ 
£20, Oct. 19th, " Lacrosse—Ex lent Recreation.” 

YOUR FAVOURITE PAPER. Premier Prizes, Nov. 30th, Oct. 

12th. Full particulars sent to every applicant. 

“WEEKLY DISPATCH.” Nov. 17th, £20, ‘‘ A Sound Sleep— 
Apparently Disgusts Poultry.” “Earning One's 
Bread — Greatest Schoolmaster Describable.” 
Nov. 3rd, ‘A Warm Welcome — Affectaticn 


1 ‘é 
Miserably Emulates,” Nov. 3ed, “In This World— | An Income of ‘£2 aweek A £250 Prize Wi 
Never Scratch—Dig.” FOR TWO YEARS. SEVEN mize miner. 
“ANSWERS.” £200, “Half Brick -Bagpipe-learner’s Dear Sie, | have now been a meniber of siren at feist tae ee aga 
Honorarium.” £350, ‘Wonderful — Wireless dhat site wees er chal Rakes beets singe Oh SUE HELIN Geepene aie 
Telegraphy’s Leap.” ; cos week aie Seep ecvern| sine hadiene: t wht th and having. had ‘the help of 


have net yet captured a real big prize~my 


F ’ \ Se oof advertisers wiio coud not 
biggest was £20—but my income from com- 


A } > bcunsolation prize, As you 

Nor ancient history not fast year even but all obtained petitions has execeded £2 per week. Imean know. 1 am still competing, and have fever 
quite recently. to persevere with you inthe hope that [shall sent in any etorts except those cou have 

NOT a big win once in a blue moon, nor even once a quarter, land £300 one of these days. Your solutions | supplied since my big win. and Pam pleased 


but numerous big wins every week. 

NOT anonymous testimonials from winners, but REAL proof 
of where and when these prizes were won. 

WHY NOT gone me a trial order now -at once—and pave a 
share on’t wait until to-morrow. Do it NOW 


TERMS for all Solutions; 4 for Is. | 

PRIZE-WINNING SPECIALS | REE SOLUTIONS 
(equal to my #00 hy £200 ne ge | es 
2 for Is.3).4 for 1s, Ge 8 for 3s. | a #Niise. sean re 

Monthly terms: 2 weekly, Ss.; t weekly, | soe a ree Two PRIZE WINNING 
5s, G.: 6 weekly, 8%. Allvuaranteed Exch. | CALS for any yaper FREE TO 
sive. Enclose sufficient stamped addresses, | EVERY READER who has not vet tried 
10°5 commission on prizes over £1. my solutions, Enclose stamped address. 


F. FAIRGOOD, 117 Kirkwood Rd., Peckham. 


, are aways good and far infrontof thosesent to say that IT won seven prizes ay follows: — 
me by other advertisers [have tricd. Lhave - £2 10s. and £1 Answers). £5 and £1(" Dis- 
bad Prizes from every paper cunning compe- patch"). LPC Pearsons 0, Ws." Tit-Rits”), 
titions, and as you know I rarely send in! and &l(' Ideas”). Phe business Lestablished 
more than one coupon a week to cach. Igive | with my win is doing very well, and alto- 
you permission to use this, and to give mvy | gether Lam having a very prosperous time, all 
name and address to anyone applying to you through your he If you publish this please 
for same. e Yours with many thanks, W.H. | use the nom de nme of GRATEFUL. 


Let us win you a Regular Weekly Income 
Send for a Free Trial Now! sree hameti ae on 


ress; we shall also send 
you our three-months’ NO WIN NO PAY Membership Form and the latest ae ot 
‘The Prize Winners’ Chronicle" containing PROOFS of many wins, ADDR 


Supt., Competitors’ Mutual Society, Beverley, E. Yorks. 


rarest HM. THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE. BARGAINS. 


ne PHENOMENAL OFFER 
oR 


ASK the privilege of 
proving to you thata : von 
oe fon 10. ty 5 6 
Keylock “MIDDLE” is [J [octiciiicenrat neat 


SEAMLESS WOVEN REVER- 

: SIBLE HALF-GUINEA 
Ah b Will ll sutable for dda tS Hoon, ae ng- ao &e., handsome Is hore 
t Uu Turkey patterns and fashionable self-shades of Crimson; Greens, Blues wil 
Ss y oO ° 9 to suit all requirements, and LARGE 
e e€ . a Oo ENOUGH TO COVER ANY, ORDINARY 


SIZED ROOM. These Crvpots will be 
gout out as Swumple Carpets, with 


me to do it to-day— FREE RUG, icici 


we supply in all 
sizes. They are 


. made of unateris! equal to wool, and being 3 
NOW— a— speculity vf our own, can ouly be obtained 
an direct from Gir looms, thus saving the pur: 
chaser wliniddle protits, 
OVER 400,000 SULI DURING THE P Ak 
TWELVE MONTHS. Meaey willit 
turned if nota proves le Thous reds « 


Orders aud Unsolerted Testinrontils received. 
. . | GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY! 
, With every Carpet we stall 
ABSOLUTELY GIVE AWAY « = 
very baadsome Ruy to 2 - 
mateh, or we will send « 


TWO CARPETS & 
TWO RUGS for 


10/6 


receiv ad 
trom the 
Royal 


Fepeat 
THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO TWO FREE TRIAL oe 18 y 
EFFORTS FOR ANY COMPETITION. Fill it up and Post it s ‘le 


TO-RAY. It costs you nothing, and may be the mcans of you winnng 
from £100 to £300. 
To Mr. Co. WKevroek, 


Tue Cuourrtipnius Wizane, se Shihan, 7 
Please send ane Pwo FREE Trict ert Y. Mey 16th TRSTIMONTALS. . 
and pamphlet full of testimien Trem -clieuts wha Lave wear wih yess and f obiig aby Seseste» V8 Br ie Read € vatye! ester, May 4h 
< ; shadiinesiudareraeta nay siti Btn lot £0 Ifa wins R. Cox. Baq.. wise Ve eend me tive of 
enclose stamped addvess wirlagree to pay y s ' gone Fraeatial Gonmsee tarps and Weg 
1 of the « } eo) ot pixteen Ore told er T! ist hud from 5 
72ars, and have been vers wed ple sed seh then, Ras Leva to Wwe riwelvo years. 


alaxy Illustrated Bargain Cataloguesof Carpets. Werrth: igs Tmbroidored Lines, 25 
Sotton Bed: preads. Quilt». T.ible Linens, Bedstead: Uverr aiteis, bin i-sum: “tani . 
Cur ains, &c., Post Fres. it whe wiiting you 


id aac alea la shes Re F. HODGSON & SONS (Der. P. 4 LEEDS. 


PLE BOTS Es BIS ISN SREP EEE EEN 7 | 


er re es 


ABSOLUTELY FREE THIS WEEK 
10,000 1/1: TUBES f CICFA 


WHICH CURED MOST SEVERE 


STOMACH AND BOWEL 


INDIGESTION] 


WITH FLATULENCE AND CONSTIPATION 
AFTER A DOCTORS’ CONSULTATION 


[EAT AND ENJOY WHAT YOU LIKE. WITH 
CICFA NO DISCOMFORT CAN FOLLOW. 


The story of her sufferings | and back, a ceri anos 
| appetite. suffered terrible 
and adage a. below by pains from~ eating anything 
Miss M. M., of Kent, gives | whatever, and was practically 
youaslight idea of the extra- | starved, and all my energy was 
ordinary merit of Cicfa, which | completely gone. I started 
A ‘hte cures Stomach. aud taking a tablet after each meal, 
NIVEAU Ty Cures” ~. | and-I could feel the benefit after 
Bowel Indigestion, with its | the first day; and for a week I 
resulting misery. Cicfais not | took them regularly, and lam 
i to use the words of a 
only bought by the public,|0w ( 
we te : ee > Phy, | friend of mine who has advised 
but it is prescribed by Phy- me to write to you) a walking 
sicians, They know that it| advertisement of the efficacy 
“must cure because it com- | of Cicfa.” 


pletely digests al! the albn-!  Travetiag, visiting, or eating aay 
iminous food in the Stomach | fom home usually gives you Constipa- 
. |tion. That is not your liver — it is 
and all the starchy food in| Bower Indigestion. 

the Bowel, aud removes those| NOTE.—Nothing is so conven‘ent 
obstructions of the liver which | as the GOLDENE CICFA PENCIL 
injure digestion and increase for keeping. Cicfa handy. Price 64., 


° ji of all Chemists. 
the distress and misery. 


Miss M. M., of Kent, writes: REMEMBER. 


ea CICFA is not in the least like any- 
After suffering tortures for thing you have ever tried before. 
many months I was recently 


examined by Doctors in con-| Toprove_the merits of Cicfa, and to 
sultation, because thetreatment | ¢xpose the worthlessness of all the 6d. 
had failed to give any relief, ck eh cringing a 
and it was believed that there set_aside_10,000 full-size 1s. 1d. tubes 
was some growth press or | ae we 
an ulcer forming. The Doctors | tosuilerers this week. 
found, however, that thetrouble Seine deaniy Gh vs 
was due entirely to Bowel | ; 5 . 
Indigestion. The result, Flatu- saa Bee re oe in ue Ss 
lence, Constipation, Griping, tis Role pa Eis el uni 4 
etc., accounted for my pain and you a full-size 1s. rid. free tube of 
misery. 1 was then given tabe | Cicta, which lasts a full week. 
lets(which I was later informed 
were Cicfa), and I rapidly, GAREFULLY READ THIS. 
improved. lamnow quitecured, 
there is no more pain, Flatu-. 
lence or Constipation, my appe- 
tite is good and sleep excellent, | 
“Cicfiaisamarvellousremedy, 
and it must be altogether unlike 
any prescription or other 
medicine, because I believe 
everything had been tried on 
‘me and all kad failed.” 


K.C., of Kensington, writes: 
“1 cannot refrain from letting 
you know of the remarkable 
cure, in my case, by Cicfa. 
“Twas suffering from acute 
indigestion, which resulted in 
pains in my stomach and bowels 


T enclose this Coupon ond 3d. for 
postage and packing, Please seud me 
one Week's Cicfa treatinent free. 


| have never before applied for Cicfa. 
een 


WRITE YOUR INITIALS ONLY 


CAPSULOIDS (1909) Ltd., 
79 Dake St., Grosvenor Sq., London. 


10,000: Marvellous::. 


_ Magneto Belts ba | 


ON SEVEN DAYS’ TRIAL. 


‘This is the wonderfal Magneto Belt that has made 
thousands of sufferers strong, healthy, and vigorous. 
I will send you one in return for a postal order for 
1/-, so that you can test it, wear it, and actually 
prove for yourself that it does what { ciaim for it. 


The Weak can now be made strong by means of my Magneto 
Belt. The anguish of Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, can be speedily 
and permanently banished; Weak Nerves can be built up and 
made strong ; Mind-wandering can be cured, so can Involuntary 
Blushing... Lost Will Power can be regained, and the whole 
human body can be rebuilt and revitalised by means of my 
marvellous Magneto Belt. 


People who were crippled with pain, well-nigh crazy with 
depression, down-hearted, ambitionless, weak-spirited, weak-willed 
and miserable have now been changed into strong, vigorous, 
courageous men and women ; healthy and happy, restored to New 
Life, simply by wearing my MAGNETO BELT. I want every 
man or woman lacking in health, strength, and vitality to test my 
“New Life”” MAGNETO BELT, and test it at my expense. 


| Call and let me demonstrate the wonderful powers of my belt to you. 


° 
. fl The price of my Belt is not £5 (wlthough many people hiss 
Three Diplomas a ¢ written to say that it is honestly worth double tht umount. 
three Gold Medals the price is only 5;-. L waut you to test the Belt first by actiuills 
wearing it, and so I say to you send ine 1- enly and I will seul 
you the Belt by return of post. 

Don’t stay weak, miserable, and licking in vigour, conruse, 
and self-confidence. Wearmy Wonderful “ Magneto Belt © uov. 
Feel for yourself how it pours new life and strength into vour 
nerves and every part of your body. Experience, too, the 
courage and self-confidence that comes with a body and Iain 
strong and able in every part. Day and night it will pour 
magnetic vigour into every part of your body. 


COUPON sonny. 


To MR. AMBROSE WILSON, 
27 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, B.C, 
Simply write your full name and address on a piece of paper. 
fill in your waist measurement, pin coupon to paper, and pest it 
to me at once. 
Please send me a“ Magneto Belt” on approval. T enclose 1 -, 
and if [do not retwmn Belt within seven days, I will pay you the 
balance of 4/- either in une sum or by weekly instalments of 1 


have been awarded to 
me for amy Magquetic 
Appliances at Paris, 
Barcelona and Rome. 


“NEW 
LIFE” 


Size of my waist ....., feats ses veviin’ inches, 


Notr.—Foreign and Colonial orders must be accomypaniot ly 
the full amount, and 1'- extra for postage. 


